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Dramatic Sketches. 


MISS TAYLOR, 
(With a Portrait.) 

We are ardent admirers of talent, 
wherever it may chance to exist; and 
as the Minor Theatres appear to be 
making rapid strides daily towards an 
equality with their Patent rivals, in 
every requisite of scenic excellence, 
we intend to present our readers oc- 
casionally with portraits of the most 
able performers their several 
companies. The Royal Circus, be- 
yond any other house of the kind, 
maintains a spirited rivalry with the 
Theatres devoted, or which profess 
to be devoted, to the performance of 
the regular drama— perhaps we 
ought in strict justice to say, it far 
surpasses one of them—and as Miss 
Taylor is its greatest ornament, we 
have been induced to embellish our 
present number with a likeness of 
that lady. 

A striking instance of the false 
estimate frequently made of a_per- 
former’s value, is afforded by the 
history of Miss Taylor’s progress in 
her profession. Her first appear- 
ance, we believe, was at ihe Hay- 
market, where she made her debit on 
the 23rd of August, 1815, as Emily 
Worthington, in “ The Poor Gentle- 
man.” She afterwards sustained 


One or two other trifling characters, 


such as Geraldine, in “ The Found- 
ling of the Forest ;” but being af- 
forded no sufficient opportunity of 
displaying her talents, and the end of 
the season soon approaching, she 
reaped little fame, and probably less 
profit from her engagement. Those 
who witnessed her acting at this the- 
atre with cool indifference, little 
Vol. III. 


~ 


suspected that the individual they 
saw before them would in very 
short time be celebrated as a power- 
ful mistress ofthe passions, and one of 
the most fascinating actresses of the 
day. She bas now for three years 
been the main supporter of Mr. Dib- 
din’s establishment, and her merit is 
every Where known and admired, Her 
performances there have been of a 
varied nature. Amongst many of 
great excellence, we may particu- 
larize Bianca, in “ The Italian Wife,” 
a compression of Milman’s “ Fazio,” 
produced by Mr. Dibdin long betore 
the play was adopted either at Bath 
or at Covent Garden: and, what- 
ever the partizans of Miss O'Neill 
and Miss Somerville may assert to 
the contrary, we venture to say that 
the heroine never had a better re- 
presentative than Miss Taylor. Her 
masterpiece, however, is the charac- 
ter in which our plate represents her. 
A more original and pathetic piece 
of acting was never seen; and it 
will not be deemed a slight proof of 
its attraction to state, that it has 
already given “The Heart of Mid 
Lothian” a run of more than eighty 
nights: for, interesting as that drama 
certainly is, and ably as the fother 
performers sustain their respective 
characters, it must not be denied 
that Miss Taylor’s Jeanie constitutes 
its principal charm. From the first 
scene to the last, she is its very life 
and soul. Whether she be solacing 
her aged father, warning her heedless 
sister, remonstrating with Robertson, 
or supplicating the Duke of Argyll 
and her unknown sovereign, she is 
alike natural and impressive. We 
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are not ashamed to confess, that wit- 
nessing her interview with the Queen 
in behalf of Effie bas made our eyes 


‘““ Drop tears as fast as the Arabian 
ees 

Their medicinal gum.” 

This personation, of itself, is suffi- 
cicnt to stamp Miss Taylor an actress 
of the first order ; and has complcte- 
ly established her as such in public 
opinion. They who have seen “The 
Heart of Mid Lothian” performed, 
will perhaps recognise in our plate 
that period of the piece in which 
Jeanie tells the Duke that she has 
two friends to aid her—God and his 
Grace. From the necessarily restrict- 
ed nature of the performances at a 
Minor Theatre, Miss Taylor has 
been debarred the personation of 
several descriptions of character, in 
which, we are persuaded, she need 
only appear, to ensure general admi- 
ration. In the heroines of Tragedy 
and Melo-drama she has fully shewn 
of what she is capable ; but there is 
another line of parts, at present very 
imperfectly filled upon the stage, 
in which, from several indications 
of talent that way we have detected 
in her performances, we fancy she is 
peculiarly qualified to excel. We 
mean, the class of heroines of what 
is called high comedy ; such as Lady 
Townley ; in which a degree of po- 
lished gaiety, gently tempered with 
feeling, is requisite. This, of course, 
is mere speculation; for we have 
never seen Miss Taylor in any part 
which could warrant our asserting 
that she is equal to the support of 
these characters; but, we own we 
should like to see her make the at- 
tempt, and would wager boldly upon 
her complete success. 

Miss Taylor’s person is graceful 
and well proportioned. Her counte- 
nance, though not strikingly hand- 
some, is uncommonly pleasing ; and 
its intelligent expression is a farther 
proof of the power which mind exer- 


cises upon the features. How often 
do we see countenances, the forma- 
tion of which delies the strictest 
scrutiny to discover an irregularity 
or blemish; yet dull, blank, and 
spiritless—‘“* We start, for soul is 
wanting there.” On the other hand, 
we daily encounter instances, in 
which faces, not naturally marked or 
intelligent, are lit up by the work- 
ings of the imagination with the 
most brilliant expression. We need 
not refer to the stage to learn that 
itis notin “ a set of features or 
complexion,” but in the fancy by 
which they are animated, that ex- 
pression originates :— 


‘“ Mind, mind alone, (bear witness, 
earth and heaven!) 


‘¢' The living fountain in itself con- 
tains 


* Of beauteous and sublime.” 


These remarks are strongly illus- 
trated by Miss Taylor, whose fea- 
tures, though not striking, can 
adapt themselves, with the happiest 
facility, to every emotion of the cha- 
racter she represents. If we add to 
this, that her voice is powerful and 
melodious, her action graceful and 
appropriate, we shall have said enough 
to convince our readers that with the 
personal requisites of a good actress 
she is richly gifted.—It must not be 
said that we waited until the general 
voice of the public had acknowledged 
her genius, before we stepped forward 
to eulogise it; and to add our small 
tribute of applause, when it was no 
longer required. Our _ preceding 
numbers sufficiently testify the plea- 
sure with which we have ever re- 
garded her acting, and the heartiness 
with whieh we have borne witness to 
its excellence; nor do we entertain 
the slightest apprehension that her 
future progress in her profession will 
give us any reason to look back upon 
this imperfect sketch of her merits, 
with a feeling of regret at the eulo- 
gies it contains, 
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Review of Books. 


Lectures on the English Comic Wri- 
ters. Delivered at the Surrey 
Institution. By William Hazlitt. 
Loudon. Taylor and Hessey. 
1819. 8vo. pp. 343, 10s 6d. 


Our readers are well aware that 
we have no violent partiality for Mr. 
Hazlitt; and, in fact, our palates 
regard the major part of his writings 
with ‘ hatefullest disrelish.” The 
tone of arrogance and o’ erweening 
conceit, the false taste, and, worse 
than all, the detestable political 
principles which pervade them, are 
to us most disgusting: whilst, the 
occasional glimmerings of good sense 
and acuteness which they undoubt- 
edly display, serve but to fill us with 
sorrow at seeing talents so misap- 
plied and perverted. Thus much 
premised, we are bound to admit that 
the above volume, which we were 
perfectly prepared to find distigured 
with the same leprous spots as its 
predecessors, has pleasantly disap- 
pointed us, if we may be allowed 
such an expression. A more de- 
lightful piece of light reading has 
rarely fallen in our way ; the criti- 
cisms it contains are spirited, and, 
for the most part, just; the language 
they are clothed in is lively and cor- 
rect, exhibiting few of those ridicu- 
lous phrases which Mr. Hazlitt is so 
famous for; and his political taint is 
net suffered much-to interfere with 
the satisfaction of the reader, though 
we confess it, once or twice, some- 
what betrays itself. 

Its principal contents are an 
Essay on Wit and Humour ; Com- 
parative Remarks on the Comedies 
of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson ; 
Criticisms on the Comic Dramatists 
and Periodical Essayists, on the 
Novelists of the last century, and on 
the Paintings of Hogarth. Of these, 


the best, in our opinion, are the 
remarks on the “ wits of Charles,” 
the dramatists of the school that 
flourished after the Restoration ; 
though some of the notices are so 
concise, that they might as well have 
been omitted altogether. Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, Farquhar, and_ others, 
however, never before had so satisfac- 
tory an expositor of their beauties ; 
and will doubtless be indebted to Mr. 
Hazlitt for many readers, who, had his 
book not appeared, would have been 
content to take the merit of their 
works for granted, without troubling 
themselves to read them. He, ne- 
verthcless, commits one or two over- 
sights. Vanbrugh’s “ Provoked 
Wife,” he tells us (p. 157) “ was 
undertaken as’ a penance for past 
peccadillos ;” which, we confess, is 
to usa very novel piece of informa- 
tion. Noris he more correct in one 
part of his remarks ou “ The Incon- 
stant.”—“ The romantic interest and 
impressive catastrophe of this play 
(says he) I thought had been bor- 
rowed from the more poetical and 
tragedy-practised muse of Beaumont 
and Fletcher; but I find they are 
taken from an actual circumstance 
which took place in the author’s 
knowledge at Paris.” (p. 172.) This 
is in some degree correct; but had 
Mr. Hazlitt looked more closely into 
the matter, he would have seen that 
Farquhar’s obligations to “The 
Wild Goose Chase” are extremely 
weighty. 

he remarks on Collier’s “ View 
of the English Stage” and on the 
effects produced by it: on the com- 
parative merits of the * Tatler” and 
** Spectator,” (particularly these on 
the former, which are charming :) on 
the works of Mrs. Radclifle, Mrs. 
Inchbald, and Godwin, are highly 
excellent, and tempt us to treat our 
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readers with some extracts. We, 
however, content ourselves with re- 
ferring them to the work itself for 
these matters; though we intend 
presently to give them a specimen of 
his observations on Jolnson. The 
characters of the principal English 
Novelists are nicely discriminated ; 
aud their works fairly characterized ; 
i.e. Mr. Hazlitt’s opinions generally 
coincide wilh our own: though we 
cannot well stomach the cool manner 
in which he dismisses two of our 
old cronies with this pithy sentence: 
—“* Peregrine Pickle’ is no great 
favourite of mine, and ‘ Launcelot 
Greaves’ is not worthy of the genius 
of its author.” (p. 231.) Now for 
our promised extract from the Essay 
on Johnson’s character 


“The most triumphant record of 
the talents and character of Jobnsen 
is to be foundin Boswell’s Life of him. 
The man was superior to the author. 
When he threw aside his pen, which 
he regarded as an ineumbrance, he 
became not only learned and thought- 
ful, but acute, witty, humorous, na- 
tural, honest, tiearty, and determined ; 
‘the king of good fellows, and wale of 
oldmen.’* There are as many smart 
repartees, profound remarks, and keen 
invectives to be found in Boswell’s 
‘inventory of all he said, as are re- 
corded of any celebrated man. The 
life and dramatic play of his conver- 
sation forms a contrast to his written 
works. His natural powers and un- 
disguised opinions were called out in 
convivial intercourse. In public he 
practised with the foilson: in private 
he unsheathed the sword of contro- 
versy, and it was the ‘ Ebro’s temper,’ 
The eagerness of opposition roused 
him from his natural slugzishness and 
acquired timidity! ! He returned 
blow for blow ; and whether the trial 
were of argument or of wit, none of 
his rivals could boast much of the 
encounter. Burkeseems to have been 
the only person who had a chance 
with him: and itis the unpardonable 
ain of Boswell’s work, that he has 
purposely omitted their combats ef 
Strength and skill. Goldsmith asked, 
‘Does he wind into a sudject like « 
serpent, as Burke does?’ © And when 


— 


exhausted with sickness, he himself 
said, ‘ If that fellow Burke were here 
now, be would kill me.’ It is to be 
observed, that Johnson’s colloquial 
style was as blunt, direct, and down. 
right, as his style of studied composi- 
tion was involved and circuitous. As 
when Topham, Beauclerc, and Lang- 
ton knocked him up at his chambers, 
at three in the morning, and he came 
to the door with the poker in his 
hand, but seeing them, exclaimed, 
‘What, is it you, my lads? then Pil 
have afrisk with you!’ And beafter- 
wards reproaches Langton, who was 
a literary milksop, for leaving them to 
go to an engagement ‘ with some un- 
idead girls” What words to come from 
the mouth of the great moralist and 
lexicographer! His good deeds were 
as many as his good sayings. His 
domestic habits; his tenderness to bis 
servants, and readiness to oblige his 
friends; the quantity of strong tea 
that he drank to keep down sad 
thoughts; his many labours reluctant- 
ly begun, and irresolutely laid aside ; 
his honest acknowledgment of his own, 
and indulgence to the weaknesses of 
others; his throwing himself back in 
the postchaise with Boswell, and say- 
ing, ‘ Now I think I ama good-hu- 
moured fellow,’ though nobody thought 
him so, and yet he was; his quitting 
the society of Garrick and his ac- 
tresses, and his reason for it ;t his 
dining with Wilkes, and his kindness 
to Goldsmith ; his sitting with the 
young ladies on his knee at the Mitre, 
to give them good advice ; in which 
situation, if not explained, he might 
be taken for Falstaff; and last and 
noblest, his carrying the unfortunate 
victim of disease and dissipation on 
his back up through Fleet Street, (an 
act which realises the parable of the 
good Samaritan)—all these, and in- 
numerable others, endear him to the 
reader, and must be remembered to 
his lasting honour. He had_faults, 
but they lie buried with him. He had 
his prejudices and his intolerant feel- 
ings, but he suffered enough in the 
conflict of his own mind with them. 
For if no man can be happy in the 
free exercise of his reason, no Wise 
man can be happy without it. His 
were not time-serving, heartless, hy- 
pocritical prejudices ; but deep, inter- 
woven, not to be rooted out but with 
life and hope, which he found from old. 
habit necessary to his own peace of 
mind, and thought so to the peace of 
mankind. I do not hate, but love him 
for them. They were between hin- 


* Burns. 


+ Vide p. 187 of our present number. 
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self and his conscience ; and should 
be left to that higher tribunal, * where 
they in trembling hope repose, the 
bosom of his Father and his God.’ In 
a word, he left behind him few wiser 
or better men.” p. 201. 

This may not be very fine writing, 
perbaps, but it is very pleasant read- 
ing, which we greatly prefer. Had 
Mr. Hazlitt always written thus, the 
mention of his name would awaken in 
our minds sensations strikingly difle- 
rent from those which it now excites, 
notwithstanding the amended charac- 
ter of his last work. But, in our 
approval of this particular produc- 
tion, let us not be supposed to com- 
prehend the slightest general admi- 
ration of his character as a writer, or 
of the notorious school of which he 
is the boast. We despise, “ yea, 
irom our soul, we utterly abhor them.” 
Common honesty, however, has led 
us to give the Devil his due, and to 
acknowledge the merit of the pre- 
sent work. 

Ere we conclude, let us exhort 
Mr. Hazlittto be more politic in his 
flattery of his friend Liston. There 
are few droller actors, ’tis true; but 
why lug him in on every occasion, 
so unmercilully We pop upon hiin 
at various times in this book, most 
unexpectedly and most strangely-— 
in one place he occupies no less than 
three precious pages. Mr. Hazlitt 
applies his frequent quotations more 
aptly than any writer we ever met 
with ; but we think we can produce 
one upon his gross flattery of Mr. 
Liston, quile- as apposite as any of 
his own :-— 

* You shout bim forth 
With acclamations hyperbolical, 
And praises saue’d with lies.” 
Coriolanus. 


Mystery ; or, The Monk of St. 
Nicholas. A Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. Oxford. Munday and Slat- 
ter. 1819. 8yo. pp. 88, 3s. 6d. 


This is an indifferent production ; 


but, as we have undertaken to notice 
all dramatic works, it becomes neces- 
sary to say a few words upon the sub- 
ject of its merits. We commence 
with a brief analysis of the plot. The 
personal resemblance between FEve- 
rard, “rightful Count de Foizx,” and his 
brother Gaston, is so very remark- 
able, that “a noble Spanish lady,” 
named Zenobia, who has been se- 
duced by the latter, mistakes the 
former for her wronger; and, in 
the disguise of a Grey Nun, revenges 
her fancied injuries by a vigorous 
application of her dagger. The 
Count faints, through loss of blood; 
and Gaston, taking advantage of this, 
causes a report of his death to be cir- 
culated; has him secretly immured 
in adungeon ; and assumes the titles 
aud estates of the family. The Grey 
Nun, who has been liberated, forth- 
with disguises herself'as the Myste- 
rious Monk of St. Nicholas; attends 
on Gaston, in the capacity of his 
confessor, and gives his conscience 
many severe rubs ; though her fatal 
error seems to have sated her thirst 
for vengeance. We now find that 
the Lords Vivian and Bertrand, who 
are enemies, are both suitors to the 
Lady Florabelle, daughter of Eve- 
rard, he former has been accept- 
ed by the father, and is of course as 
resolutely rejected by the uncle, who 
supports the pretentions of the latter. 
Bertrand arrives at the castle, to 
claim his bride. Vivian, also, (in 
disguise) is concealed in the neigh- 


-bourhood; and, at a Feast of St. 


Nicholas, babited as a Palmer, at- 
tempts to carry off his mistress. He 
is, however, detected; and imme- 
diately thrown into a dungeon ; from 
whence he is liberated (but not until 
he has been poisoned by Gaston) by 
one of his followers, in concert with 
the repentant Zenobia; who bas 
likewise done Count Everard the 
favour of releasing him. They make 
their appearance, in a body, at ano- 
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ther banquet in honour of St. Nicho- 
jas; and by their presence over- 
whelm with confusion the usurper, 
who stabs himself in a paroxysm of 
despair. Vivian now begins to ex- 
perience the influence of the “ potent 
poison ;” which at length causes his 
demise. Upon this, Florabelle “sinks 
into the arms of her father ;” and 
“ the curtain descends (as well it may) 
to mournful music.” We have omit- 
ted to say that Lord Bertrand, a 
very amiable young man, is killed in 
a duel by Vivian; and his body is a 
principal performer in the last scene. 

The main event of this story is as 
old asthe bills; and could not have 
been rendered interesting, but by 
working it up with novel situations, 
and highly-wrought poctical language. 
Neither of these, however, occur. 
There is certainly a little ingenuity 
shewn in the management of the last 
act; but the incidents are miserably 
supported by the dialogue, which is 
a mere tissue of extravagance and 
aflectation, abounding with repeti- 
tions of “ bell,” “ fiends,” and 
‘* damnation.” The last words of 
Gaston are inexpressibly ridiculous ; 
they wouldsound admirably in “ Bom- 
bastes Furioso :”— 


*€ Gaston. (Strugyling forward) Yes, 
yes, the vaults, the vaults!* that 
cup! that wine! 

** Poison for fifty men!” (Dies.) 


We have, in short, had the good 
fortune to meet with but one solitary 
passage, which bears the stamp of 
excellence ; and to shew that we 
bear the author no ill-will, we shali 
quote it entire. Orelio, a friend of 
Bertrand, who is asking various ques- 
tions of Godfrey, an ancient domes- 
tic in the Everard family, is inform- 
ed that the eastern wing ofthe castle 
has been long deserted, and is fallen 
tu decay (as is the etiquette in Ro- 


Query~Wine-vaults ? 


mances and romantic tragedies,) upon 
which he exclaims :— 


*¢ (Gazing on the Towers) Ther 
now, no human foot by day 
** Flings round its echoes. There, no 
human voice 


e; 


“* Of joy or sadness, hate or Joye 
disturbs F 

“ Th? usurping silence of its sullen 
halls. 

“At eve, no faggot on its ample 
hearths 


Bursts into warmth and flame ; 
*“* No torch e’er bids th’ emblazon’d 
gothic pane 


** Contrast its ruddy brilliance with 
the gloom 


That shrouds the black, nigbt-man- 
tled buttresses ; 

* Nor banquet there, nor dance, nor 
minstrelsy, 


* Pours on the midnight wand’rer’s 
joyous ear 

*€ Wild sounds of mirth and strains of 
revelry. 

*¢ Night gathers round, and sees with- 
in its chambers 

“A deeper darkness and a deadlier 
calm. 

‘¢ The tempest demon shrieks around 
its walls ; 

* No shout, no laughter blends its 
tones with his: 

Tis strange! ’tis woful, too!” p.2. 


This sentence, though not without 
some trifling blemishes, strikes us as 
being, on the whole, an excellent 
piece of descriptive poetry. We re- 
gret that the tragedy contains no 


more such lines, or we would gladly 
lay them before our readers. 


W. B. 


A Roland for an Oliver, a Farce, iv 
Two Acts. By Thomas Morton, 
Esq. London. Miller. 1819. 8vo. 
pp. 35. 2s. 


In our Dramatire Review, we have 
mentioned this farce with considerable 
approbation, as an acting piece ; and 
are sorry we do not recur to it, in its 
literary character, fur the purpose of 
offering any additional praise. On 
the contrary, our chief motive for 
including it in our Revrew or Booxs 
is, to hold up to public reprehension 4 
cerlain song which it contains ; and 
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which, we presume, is endured by the 
audience solely because the words 
(from the rapidity of Mr. Faweett’s 
utterance) cannot be distinetly heard. 
The severest treatment we can be- 
stow upon this nauseous stuff is to lay 
a portion of it before our readers, 
without further comment. If, there- 
jore, pp. 12 and 13 of the farce be re- 
ferred to, the following song, by Sir 
Mark Chase, will be found :— 
** Love in season, like sneezing, 
Is pleasing, not teasing ; 
It prickles and tickles, 
With fanciful joys. 
While toying, enjoying, 
She sighs out, and eries out,— 
* You devil, be civil, 
‘ And don’t make a noise |’ 
Then pressing, caressing, 
And ranting and chaunting, 
They rhyme away, time away, 
In a love-song ; 
Then dance it, and prance it, 
And thump it, and stump it, 


And bump it, andrumpit, 
All the night long.” 


This is the first verse. In the se- 
cond, the awful subject of death, and 
solemn ceremony of a funeral, are 
thus scoflingly sported with :— 

** Then phthisic, and physic, 

Blue devils, us levels, 

Till doctor and proctor 

Bespeak us a grave ; 
‘Then weepers and peepers, 
And moaners and groaners, 
And gay men, cry * Amen!’ 

And chaunt out a stave.” 


And this is the trash, the lewd, dis- 
graceful trash, which is nightly per- 
mitted to be roared out for the grati- 
fication of a “ thinking people!” 
Verily—but we promised to withhold 
apy farther remarks; and hope this 
ebullition of our feelings will be fur- 
given. Well might a correspondent, 
in a late number of our work,* when 
speaking of Play-house Songs, assert 
that “‘ the Stage is lending its aid to 
the disseminators of infidelity, the 


* Vol. IT. p. 282. 
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sappers of morality, aud the scoffers 
at everything that is venerable and 
good.” 

We cannot conclude, (though this 
may not be exactly the proper place 
fur entering upon the subject,) with- 
out remarking that we much doubt 
whether the song was written by the 
author of the farce ; or, at any rate, 
inserted with his permission. It is, 
we suspect, the depravedtaste of Mr. 
Fawcett which gives rise to these in- 
sults upon public decency. Let the 
opera be Mozart’s or Bishop’s; let 
the exertion of his voice be as much 
at variance with propriety as is possi- 
ble; let the disgust of sensible hearers 
be ever so strongly excited, it is all 
the same to him. A song he wants, 
and a song he willhave. Mr. Faw- 
cett, it may be, is in some degree 
assimilated with the characters he re- 
presents ; he is perhaps sinking into 
his dotage ; but we seriously recom- 
mend to his superiors (for, though he 
be manager, he must have many 
superiors at Covent Garden,) to re- 
strain his efforts to render himself 
ridiculous, and to degrade the boards 
of the establishment with his low 
vocal effurts.—Should we have said 
anything which does not justly attach 
to Mr. Fawcett, we ask his pardon. 

Ww. B. 


Raffaelle Cimaro, a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. By Thomas James Serle, 
Comedian. London. Chappell and 
Son. 1819. 8vo. pp. 66. 2s. 6d. 


A modest Preface tells us that this 
play has been rejected by the mana- 
ger of one of our theatres ; a circum- 
stance which we are by no means 
surprised at. The plot is too sim- 
ple, the incidents too little akin to 
pantomime, and the language too 
unostentatious to suit the depraved 
taste which the immensity of the winter 
houses has created; and which is 
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cverlastingly craving after exhibitions 
of the most extravagant nature, to 
gratify, not the ear and understand- 
ing, but the eye. Its story is as 
follows :——Claudio, a Mantuan noble- 
man, has, in his own defence, slain 
one Vincentio ; but, from some cir- 
cumstances connected with the deed, 
labours under a suspicion of having 
assassinated him; and accordingly, 
at the opening of the play, is about 
to be brought to trial; though, we 
presume, he has found good and sufli- 
cient bail, as we see him walking 
about very comfortably in perfect 
freedom. He is beloved by one 
Louisa de Commennes, who, unluck- 
ily, attracts the admiration of Raffaelle 
Cimaro, the most wealthy noble of 
Mantua; and he, finding nothing 
can shake her constancy to Claudio, 
employs certain of his creatures toap- 
pear at the ensuing trial, and falsely 
aver that they beheld Claudio way-lay 
Vincentio. His plot, however, fails ; 
and the lovers are united. On their 
bridal-day, Raffaelle, still lusting to 
possess Louisa, invites them to a 
banquet, where be contrives to con- 
vey poison into Claudio’s wine ; but 
loses. the anticipated reward of his 
villany, by Louisa’s partaking of the 
deadly beverage. With her last 
words she charges him with his guilt, 
and he stabs himself in a moment of 
frenzy. 

It will be seen that there is nothing 
new in the foregoing incidents, nor 
have the characters any greater 
claim to originality of conception. 
Raffaelle is the heartless villain, that 
occurs in nine tragedies out of ten. 
Claudio is a tame, unsuspecting 
common-place lover; and Louisa a 
mere nonentity. Indeed, the paucity 
of female interest forms the chief 
defect of the play. Without much 
novelty, however, it is an interesting 
production; and if Mr. Serle will 
trust more to hisown fancy, and think 
less of other writers, his next perform- 


anee will probably deserve much 
higher praise. We could swear that 
he is a mighty admirer of “ Fazio »» 
but he who writes for immortality, 
should have no model but nature. 

The language is very unequal. In 
some places it is verse to the eye 
alone; and, were it printed in the 
form of prose, might be read to 
eternity, without the suspicion of its 
having been intended for poetry. At 
other times, it becomes very flowing 
and melodious ; though, even then, 
the frequent occurrence of prosaic 
lines greatly mars the satisfaction of 
the reader. The best scene in the 
piece is in the Second Act; in which 
Raffaelle, whilst the trial is pending, 
mentions to Louisa the rumour of her 
love for Claudio, and affeets to treat 
it as afoul calumny. This scene is 
excellently imagined ; and Raffaelle’s 
cool taunts and Louisa’s indignant 
emotion are admirably depicted. As 
a favourable specimen of the play, 
we extract a portion of the opening 
scene :—. 


Enter Ciaupio and a LAWYER. 


“ Claudio. And when, sir, will the 
Duke decide this suit ? 


** Lawyer. Tis thought, within two 
days. 


* Claudio. I trust twill be so! 

* ‘To linger in incertitude’s, the sum 

“ Of human ills. The wreck’d and 
toil-spent shipman 

‘¢ Who meets a fix’d, inevitable fate, 

“ Feels less of agony, than he whose 
fortune 

** Casts him upon a drear and desert 
rock 

“To watch, with cred’lous eye, the 
horizon round, 

“* And form each vap’ry speck into a 
succour ; . 

“ And, sickening with hope, to die 
anew 

evry fading object of his 
ancy. 

“ Pdrather perish by the assassin’s 
sword, 

‘“‘ Than live, the gen’ral theme of 
sland’rous tongues ; _ 

“ The mark for ev’ry dull plebeian's 
pity ; 

** Th’ accus’d of murder! 
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© Jawyer. This will clear your fame, 
And free your honour from all stain. 
* Claudio. Oh, no! 
** Honour, once wounded, never can 
be heal’d ; 
“ It is all over vital; and the wound 
** That stabs it, kills. *Tis tender as 
the down 
‘* That paints the gay and sportive 
butterfly ; 
* Touch it, the bright and golden 
cov'ring flies, 
And leaves an earth-born worm ; 
As weak as is the tim’rous sensitive 
plant, 
That shrivels at tl’ approach ; and 
more inconstant 
Than weightless atoms trembling in 
the sun-beam.” 


Mr. Serle often invokes “ apt al- 
literation’s artful aid” very devoutly ; 
a practice which has become doubly 
fashionable, since Lord Byron, in his 
“ Dream,” gave to the world so per- 
fect a specimen of it. Mr. Serle 


follows him at a humble distance :— 
“ To me the melancholy mournful 
bird, 
“That pours her pensive plaint in 
this recess,” &c. 
p. 5. 
*¢ But here a milder and more holy 
spell.” 
p. Ta 
** Let there be mutes, tapers, and 
mummeries, 
** And slore of monks, and masses, 
and all mourning.” 


p. 55. 
In one place, we find “ Tom 
Thumb” imitated; and with such 
closeness, that we are astonished at 
the author’s boldness in pilfering so 
striking an image, without the slight- 
est acknowledgment. These are Mr. 
Serle’s lines :— 
“* Oh! these poor dull fools! 
** Like cards in houses built by chil- 
dren—one 
** Falis, and in tumbling strikes ano- 
ther down.” 
p. 
Who can doubt that the above 
passage owes its origin to the follow- 


ing :— 


“* So, when the child, whom nurse 
from danger guards, 

** Sends Jack for mustard with a pack 
of cards; 


Vol. 


** Kings, Queens, and Knaves throw 
one another down, 

Till the whole pack lies scatter’d 
and o’erthrown.” 

The play is preceded by a Pro- 
logue of about seventy lines, spoken 
by the Genius of Protogue; and, by 
way of novelty, is in blank-verse. 
The Epilogue, as well, is sadly defi- 
cient in the quality which we are 
told constitutes the soul of wit: nor 
would it have been amiss had the 
author written this also in blank- 
verse, if the rhymes of the opening 
couplets are the best be could pro- 
duce :--- 

(Enter Mrs. Epilogue, an old flirt, 

with a large fan, Sc.) 

© Gentles, goodeven; Mrs. Epilogue, 

introduce myself; my brother 
Prologue 

“© Refus’d his countenance to me; the 
brute, 

“ And left me thus to hazard a débat.” 

These, however, are trifles. As a 
whole, the play does Mr. Serle he- 
nour; and, compared with two-thirds 
of those which issue from the press, 
is as a whale amongst minnows. 


Theatric Revolution; or, Plain 
Truth, addressed to Common 
Sense. By Miss Macauley, Lave 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane. London. Printed for the 
Author, and sold by her, No. 4, 
Wilson Street, Mecklenburgh Sq. 
and all Booksellers. S19. Svo. 
pp- 30. 2s. 


We last month apprised our read- 
ers of an attack which had been 
made upon Mr. Kean by Miss Ma- 
cauley. She has here returned to 
the charge, armed wilh a double 
portion of dulness, and reiterating 
her former unsubstantiated assertions 
about Kean’s illiberality. The motive 
of all this is very evident :--- 


painted gloss discovers, 
“ To those who understand lier, 
words and weakness.’’* 


* “© Henry the Eighth.” 
Y 
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The whole of the secret lies in 
one brief word of her title-page, 
which we have taken the liberty to 
print in capitals. That Miss Macau- 
ley should form too bigh an opinion 
of her own powers, and flatter her- 
self with the idea of being a great 
actress, is natural enough ; and we 
have no objection to her thinking so 
to her dying moments: but, we cer- 
tainly do object strongly to paying 
Two Shillings for thirty pages of 
widely-printed, stupid declamation, 
filled with what are perhaps calum- 
nious aspersions of our greatest 
actor. Really, Miss Macauley, the 
modesty of this charge is somewhat 
upon a par with your fancying Kean 
was jealous ef your surprising ta- 
lents. The paper, indeed, is so 
terribly depreciated by being soiled 
with ink, that we are induced to 
offer our copy to any applicant for 
the reduced sum of two-pence. 

The contents of Miss Macauley’s 
book may be described very concisely. 
She sets out with a most indispula- 
ble assertion, viz. that “In all ages 
and nations since the commencement 
of the world, revolutions have occur- 
red.” We are then told (which we 
did not know before) that, “ If we 
attack a strong defence, our weapons 
must be really defensive,’ (p. 8.) 
She goes on to trace the decline of 
the stage, and says, (p. 10.) “ The 
time is, alas, arrived, when the doors 
of that magnificent structure, Drury 
Lane Theatre, are closed against the 
exertions of yaried talent:” in plain 
English, Miss Macauley has no longer 
an engagement there. We next gain 
the very novel information that cri- 
tics would find it difficult to perform 
better thay those they censure, (p. 12.) 
thet the Stage ought to be a School 
for Morality, (p. 14.) that Garrick’s 
vanity made him “ wish to be a sux 
glittering amongst po! (p. 16.) 
that “a love of power is inherent in 
human nature,” (p. 17.) that (ex- 


cellent pun!) “ the atmosphere of 
Drury Lane Theatre is too keen for 
any plant but Mr. Kean to flourish 
in,” (p. 18.) that the Committee are 
a set of nincompoops, (p. 19.) that 
there is much good sense in many 
vulgar proverbs, (p. 20.) and, finally, 
that there is no way to rescue the 
Stage from its degraded state, but to 
“ throw open the hroad path of en- 
couragement to the exercise of rising 
talents ;” or, in other words, to re- 
engage Miss Macauley, with a rising 
salary. 

We have thus given our readers 
“ the spirit of the book.” —If they 
now think fit to purchase it, our 
consciences will stand acquitted of 
having tricked them into the commis- 
sion of the folly. As for Miss Ma- 
cauley’s wild and peevish accusations, 
we repeat what we said last month--- 
they are backed by no proofs, and we 
therefore put no faith in them. Let a 
case be but fairly made out, of treacher- 
ous conduct onthe part of Mr. Kean, 
and it will then be seen whether we 
have any inclination to uphold his 
faults. We disclaim such a feeling 
with indignation ; but the very prin- 
ciple that would induce us to view @ 
transaction of the kind with disgust, 
leads us to defend him warmly, when 
we think him ungenerously attacked. 
We hope to hear no more of Miss 
Macauley, for she writes and reasons 
worse than she acts. 


More Broad Grins; or, Mirth versus 
Melancholy. London. Lowndes. 
1819. fuolscap 8vo. pp. 66. 4s 6d. 


We are informed, by an Advertise- 
ment prefixed tu this volume, that the 
jirst seven Tales it contains * are the 
production ofa cent'eman well knowa 
in the Dramatic World,” and the re- 
maining pieces “by a different hand.” 
This strange partnership is about as 
natural as it would be to meet a dust- 
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nan walking down Bond Street with 
a Dandy: since the commencement 
of the volume is just as superior to 
the conclusion in point of humour, 
as the one of these worthies would be 
to the other in point of appearance. 
Whether “ the gentleman well known 
in the dramatic world” be the facetious 
writer the title-page reminds us of, 
we cannot pretend tosay; but, ifsuch 
be the case, he need not blush to avow 
himself. The Tales, generally speak- 
ing, are highly humorous, and pleasant- 
ly narrated ; thoughin a few instances 
the rhymes pass even the licence 
allowed to the kind of verse which is 
made use of. As a sample of the 
volume, we quote one of the Tales 
entire ; to which our choice has been 
directed, not so much on account of 
any superiority it exhibits over its 
companions, but for its comparative 
brevity 


‘¢ THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


‘* In ancient times, Historians tell us, 
** (Who, by the bye, 

“© Are very honest fellows, 
‘+ And never tell a lie!) 


** The spirit of intoleration 

‘© Hung like acloud upon the nation ; 

“And bigotry became so much in 
fashion, 

‘€ Folks never said their pray’rs, but 
in a passion ! 

‘* Cramming their creeds down their 
poor neighbours’ throats, 

‘* Beyond the power of denying’em; 

“ Bor, if the rascals wouldn’t turn 

their coats, 


‘“‘ They made no bones of stewing 


’em and frying ’em; 
‘“ Pretending all the while (which 
mighty odd is) 
‘¢ The utmost veneration for their 
souls ; } 
“ They play’d the devil with their 
precious bodies, 
“¢ By broiling them, like rashers, on 
the coals! 


“ Not even were the Ladies spar’d, 
Lord love ’em! 

However handsome, they’d no pow’r 
to move ’em ; 

“‘ If Heretics, egad! they set a 
roasting ’em : 


** What was the cause of that, I can’t 
divine ; 

**€ Couldn’t they sit like Christians o’er 
their wine, 


‘* And be content with merely toast- 
ing ’em? 


** It may seem strange, in these en- 
lighten’d days, 
*¢ To hear of such uncivil ways; 
** But in those times so frequently 
*>twas done, 
“ That people thought no more of 
the proceeding, 
** "Than you would now, in a shop- 
window reading— 
Joints, boil’d aud roasted, ev’ry 
Day at One!’ 


*¢ *T was Hobson’s choice ; they’d mix 
the draught, and think, 
“© Like it, or not, to pour it down 
your throttle ; 
‘© Then if you cried and kick’d, and 
wouldn’t drink, 
‘* Why, then, they broke your bead, 
Sir, with the bottle! 


‘© Thank Heav’n, such draughts have 
been drank to the dregs ; 
* And now, with all due revw’rence 
be it spoken, 
“© So we but eat the inside of our eggs, 
“¢ It doesn’t signify which end is 
broken ! 


*¢ When Persecution caught a Tar- 
tar, 
** And, falling sadly to disgrace, 

“6 be kick’d completely out of 
ace, 

Then Prejudice resum’d a kind of 
regency, 

“© And holds its empire still in some 
degree ; 

“* But, happily restricted by wise rules, 

“ It forms, thank Fortune, fifty fools, 

‘* Before it makes a single martyr ! 


“ Good friends! when prejudice be- 
gins to rail, 
“¢ And you would wish to stop its 
croaking ; 
“¢ If reason andif rhetoric should fail, 
‘Take my advice, and try a little 
joking. 


“ One we those upright, ‘think as Ido,’ 
ople, 
Who deem’d all other sects left in 
the lurch ; 
‘¢ And lock’d as if, in rev’rence to 
the church, 
‘* He’d swallow’d in a fit of zeal—the 
steeple ; 
‘‘ Early one morning sought the 
Squire, 
“« (With eyes all fury, and with face 
all fire,) 
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“© Who scarce had time his neckerchief 

to tie round, 

“* And get bimselfa little drest, 

“* In order to receive bis hasty guest; 

“ When, lo! into the room he 
march’d, 

“ Not stiff and firm, as though he 
had been starch’d, 


“ But glowing hot, as if be had been 
iron'd ! 


¢QOh, profanation! sacrilege! — (he 
cried) 
“ «Kind Sir, in my behalf exert 
your pow’r ; 
© ¢ Oh! that mytather ne’er had died, 
© ¢ Or Thad never liv’d to see this 
hour! 


Why, what’s the matter, Goodman 
Biggs? 
“ ¢ Viave you lost any of your pigs ? 
Or has your poultry stolen fromthe 
perch ??— 
Sir, no—the Church! the 
holy Church, 
* Ts lost, without your pow’rful aid’s 
supplied 
‘Lost! (says the Squire) then we 
must have it cried: 
‘ But, prithee, why this fury and 
this fright 
‘WwW hy, Sir, a Papist died the other 
night, 
* And (horrid thought!) to bury him 
they bent are, 
* Close by my father, Sir—a staunch 
Dissenter! 
‘And do you think his bones can 
rest beside one, 


“ ¢ When, during life, he never could 
abide one ?? 


6s 


TheSquire shrugg’d up his shoulders, 
but thought best 
“ To parry such a question with a 
est :— 
Vhy, friend, your case is hard, in 
some degree, 


But how d’ye think the Parson has 
serv’d me? 

“<¢ Sir, you must know, a child, his 
joy and pride, 

Caught the small-pox, and t’other 
day it died ; 

és Are, he has buried it beside my 

ife, 

“ ¢Who never had the small-pox in 

her life!” =p. 


ce 6 


Should a second edition of this 
volume be required, it might be much 
improved by a few trifling corrections. 
We have already said that the rhymes 
are frequently licentious ; and, in some 
instances, the novel plan is adopted 


of making a word rhyme to itself; ag 
at p. 26. Moreover, a few expressions 
occur which possess no humour to 
atone for their vulgarity; nor wil! 
even Shakspeare be a sufficient autho- 
rity for the author’s making Hecate a 
dissyllable. (p. 56.) Politics, in works 
of entertainment, are as out of place 
asa quaker at a theatre ; and, there- 
fore, we recommend the publisher, in 
the event of a reprint being called 
for, to eject the pieces which occur at 
pp. 54 and 61. Indeed, should the 
latter portions of the work be alto- 
gether omitted, it would benefit by 
such a curtailment ; and become 
doubly valuable, were the deficiency, 
thus created, supplied by the author 
of the first part, who has certainly a 
happy taste for the humorous, and 
seems to be a sworn foe to melan- 
choly. 


The Exhibition. A Poem. By a Painter. 
London. Chappell and Son. 1819. 
pp. 35. 


Numerous as the imitations of 
“ Beppo’s” style have been, we have 
not met with anything of the kind half 
so void of cleverness as the piece 
before us. We have complained that 
the rhymes in the last production we 
noticed are rather extravagant; 
but they are correctness itself, com- 
pared with some which the present 
poemexhibits. For instaace:— 

T view a grass-plot, daisies, et ce- 
I said before, I hear a chirp- 
ing sparrow.” p. 4. 

The brilliancy of the author’s wit 
is about upon a par with the elegance 
of his rhymes; and the most intelligi- 
ble passage his book contains, is 4 
direct satire upon bimself:— 


‘* When any author, as for instance 
Byron,— 
‘“* Lord, if it pleases better—meets 
with praise, 


| | 


“ The Grub-Street rhymers strive to 
put hisire on, ; 

‘‘ And trill like dying pigs their 

broken lays: 
‘* Like gultersin a storm they sputter 
fire on; 

Dull rogues! who watcha meteor’s 

devious ways ; 

“ And think, forsooth, the nonsense 
they have ecaroil’d 

** Is worthy of the author of 6 Childe 
Harolde.’” 

‘* Dull rogue,” indeed, say we, and 
advise the writer to betake himself 
forthwith to some useful occupation ; 
though if he excel no more in handi- 
eraft than in rhyming, he will shortly 


be starved. 


LITERARY AND TifEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Bucke has published what he 
eallsa seventh edition of his “ Italians,” 
with an additional preface ; by which 
it appears that upon the damnation of 
his play, he applied to the D. L. Com. 
mittee for some remuneration, on 
account of the trouble he had incur- 
red; and was very politely informed 
that they declined giving him even the 
intrinsic value of his “ beautiful 
poem,” viz. one farthing. He was 
then advised by some of his friends to 
petition Parliament to protect the 
property of authors more effectually ; 
but being recommended ‘‘ by a dis- 
tinguished member of the House of 
Commons” to forego his intention for 


a time, he postponed it; sine die, and- 


here ends the matter. 


Mr. Booth has been performing at 
Newport in Staffordshire. He made 
his first appearance, May 12th, as 
Richard the Third; and was an- 
nounced as ‘ the successful rival of 
the great Mr. Kean! !!” 


Mr. W. Barrymore, stage-manager 
of the Cobourg Theatre, has in the 
press a collection of more than twenty 
Melo-Dramas, &c. 
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Miss Kelly has recently been per- 
forming at Edinburgh. She played 
for the last time on the 5th May, for 
her own benefit, but to a thin house ; 
indeed her reception there was not, 
upon the whole, very flattering. "The 
cool manner in which some of the 
Scottish erities speak of her acting, 
is to us intolerably provoking: but, 
we presume, itis their nature which is 
in fault; and rather pity them for 
their constitutional defects, than re- 
proach them for their bad taste. Cer- 
tain we are, that if Miss Kelly’s acting 
will not warm them into evtbusiasm, 
nothing else will. We sce she takes 
a benelit at the English Opera-House 
on the 7th of June, which, for the 
honour of the town, we hope will be 
well attended. It is impossible to 
admire Miss Kelly more highly than 
we do; but we think her advertise- 
ments might have been worded more 
modestly: they inform us that in the 
play, “ Mr. Dowton, Miss Kelly, and 
other performers of eminence, will 
appear.” 


Wordsworth, it seems, is bent upon 
writing himself down. He announces 
another Tale, under the title of * Ben- 
jamin the Waggoner.” His motto 
is,— 


 What’s a name? 
‘© Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar.” 


The success of the ‘ Literary Ga- 


-zette” has given birth to another imi- 


tation of it, which was commenced on 
the 22nd of May, under the title of 
“ The Literary Chronicle.” 


Kean’s benefit is announced for the 
3istof May, when he plays Rolla, and 
Diggory, in All the World’s a Stage.” 
We shall notice the performances 
next month. He issued bills, in tbe 
first instance, advertizing himself for 
Coriolanus, but afterwards thought 
better of the matter. 
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Young plays Brutus, for his own 
benefit on the Sth June. Yates is to 
be the Casca.---Elliston appears at 
the English Opera House on 4th of 
June, as Tangent and Megrim, for 
the benefit of Spring, late the Drury- 
Lane Box-keeper. 


Miss Macauley produced a Med- 
ley, in the Concert Room of the 
King’s Theatre, on the 2lst May, 
“after the manner” of Mathews’s 
At Hove. We were not present on 
the occasion, but the ‘* Post” says, 
she ‘“ commenced with a severe hit 
at the Drury Lane Mauagement.” 


Mathews terminates the second 
season of his At Home on the Sth 
of June. The attraction of this 
entertaiument continues as great as 
ever; and, if we have been rightly 
informed, the profits of this year have 
far exceeded those of the last. 


Mr. Hone announces for publica- 
tion, Sixty Curious Narratives and 
Anecdotes ; a Picture of the Palais 
Royal, at Paris; and a Satire, called 
“The Age of Intellect.” 


Hans Busk, Esq. author of “ Tea,” 
‘““ The Dessert,” &c. bas just pub- 


lished a burlesque poem, called “The 
Vestriad ; or, The Opera.” 

Mrs. Davison is said to be ep. 
gaved, for the next season at Covent 
Garden. 

The London Institution, in Moor- 
fields, is now completed, and well 
deserves a visit. It is a handsome 
and commodious building. Mr.C.F, 
Partington, the Assistant Librarian, 
is preparing for publication a His. 
tory of the Institution; including 
many original anecdotes of Porson, 
who was for some time the Principal 
Librarian. 

Miss Benger, author of a Life of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, has in the 
press Memoirs of John Tobin, au- 
thor of the “ Honey-Moon;” with 
two original Plays, and Selections 
from his MSS. 

Another Rejected Tragedy has 
just been published, under the title 
of Zopheir.” is dedicated to 
Mr. Giflord ; and, in an Appendix, a 
letter from that gentleman to the au- 
thor is given, wherein he speaks of 
the Stage, as at present constituted, 
with the most perfect contempt. A 
more particular account next month. 


London Cheatres, 


KING’s THEATRE. 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 


Amongst the slightly-varied per- 
formances at this establishment, we 
have omitted to give any account of 
the present mode of casting “ Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia,” which has been 
frequent'y played of late. There is 
in fact little novelty in the represen- 
tation ; and that little is, in our esti- 
mation, rather wide of an improve- 
ment. Rosina is, of course, con- 
Signed to Madame Bellochi, who, as 
we have before observed, is a better, 
though we cannot help adding a less 
agreeable actress than our favourite 


Fodor. Madame B.’s excellence is 
evidently confined to broad comedy. 
She gives the smart inuendo with 
considerable effect ; whilst Fodor 
used to delight us by her more deli- 
cate touches of raillery, and her 
little displays of female coquetry and 
affectation. When offended by her 
lover, her pouting pleased us even 
more than her smiles; and the sil- 
very modulations of her voiee stole 
upon the feelings more surely though 
more slowly than the rapidity of exe- 
cution which characterizes the pre 
sent Prima Donna; and which ap- 
pears to excite so much astonish- 
ment. Fodor, too, could act in 
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serious opera with tolerable ability ; 
but what we have hitherto seen of 
Bellochi’s serious efforts is little short 
of execrable.---Enough, however, of 
comparative criticism. 

Rosina, certainly, does not lose 
much of her powers of pleasing, in 
the hands of her present representa- 
tive; but Figaro—the gay, the vola- 
tile Fiyaro, is condemned to be but- 
chered by Placci, who appears to be 
perfectly incapable of conceiving or 
giving expression to the admirable 
pleasantry of the character. We like 
Garcia better every time we see him; 
and Ambrogetti imparts capital eflect 
to the grave and important sallies of 
that solemn booby, Dr. Bartolo. 
Angrisani continues to gain the usual 
applause for his execution of La 
Calunnia. 


“Tl Flauto Magico” was brought 
forward on the 25th May, with great 
splendour ; but we must defer our 
account of it till next month. 


M. AND MAD. DUPORT. 


We have to notice a very impor- 
tant addition to the Ballet Depart- 
ment, in the persons of M. and Mad. 
Dupert; whose great fame on the 
continent has led to their engagement 
in this country. M. Duport, by his 
proficiency in the sublime science of 
tripping, has already realized a solid 
fortune; and, if any reward be due 
to superior abilities in so contempti- 
ble an art, this gentleman is unques- 
tionably well entitled to the fruits of 
his skill. It is just, however, to 
premise, that those who visit the 
Opera House, expecting to witness a 
perfect prodigy, will be disappointed. 
He neither points the toe with more 
grace, nor attains to a greater alti- 
tude in his jumps, than C. Vestris or 
Baptiste ; but, in his quick move- 
ment, there is a firmness and a preci- 
sion in his steps, surpassing the 
efforts, uot only of those “ artists,” 


but of almost any one we can imme- 
diately call to our recollection. The 
applause he receives is far more vi- 
gorous than that we are aecustomed 
to hear in the polished circles of this 
house, where obstreperous approba- 
tion is of rare occurrence. 

Madame Duport has a pleasing 
person, and her dancing is extremely 
pretty. It has also the merit (by the 
connoisseurs in the front rows of the 
Pit it may be deemed a defect) of 
being comparatively modest. The 
ballet of “ Adolphe et Matilde,” in 
which these new dancers appeared, 
strikes us as being one of the best in 
point of grouping we have seen for a 
length of time. They have since 
performed in another new ballet, 
called ‘“‘ La Rose.” The house has 
been exceedingly crowded of late ; 
and the appearance of the Pit (par- 
ticularly on Saturdays) has reminded 
us of the throngs attracted by the first 
production of “Il Don Giovanni.” 

Ww. B, 


DRURY-LANE. 


This house already ‘* totters to its 
fall ;’ and nothing short of a miracle 
ean enable it to go through another 
season with its present company, which 
is the laughing-stock of all who trouble 
themselves about theatrical affairs. 
In looking over the Provincial news- 
papers, we are frequently filled with 
envy at seeing many of our best actors 


-announced to play at the various 


towns ; whilst in London we are com- 
pelled to put up with the refuse they 
have replaced. But the thing cannot 
possibly last. Even Kean’s attraction 
begins to fail; and he played several 
of his most favourite parts (particu- 
larly Overreach) to empty benches, 
during the past month. Even when 
the house is partially filled, the beggar- 
ly appearance of the visitors shews at 
once by what meansthey have been 
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drawn together. The upper circles are 
occupied by tinkers and their wives ; 


“© Whilst ia the lower rows 
“* Are servants wanting places.” 


As a last resource, the expedient of 
displaying the royal arms at the top 
of the bills, has been resorted to, upon 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 
honouring the house with their pre- 
sence out of charity. Some speci- 
mens of the newest puffs will be found 
in a subsequent page. 


MR. KEAN. 


April 29.—The storm which Mr. 
Bucke contrived to raise in the dra- 
matic hemisphere, wis this evening 
brought to a conclusien; and that 
gentleman cuts a mighty ridiculous 
figure, after all his swaggering and 
vapouring. Mr. Kean was an- 
nounced for Richard the Third, being 
his first appearance after his Scottish 
trip ; and rumour had been busy in 
the circulation of a report that he 
would encounter considerable oppo- 
sition from the friends of Mr. Bucke, 
as well as from a portion of the public. 
This opinion was strengthened by a 
paragraph which appeared in the 
“Courier” of the preceding evening, 
stating that “ some home questions 
would be put to him.” A pretty full 
house was the consequence ; and the 
lovers of riot looked forward to some 
fun—they were, however, disap- 
pointed. 

The opening scenes passed off as 
usual; only that Messrs. Bengough, 
Powell, and R. Phillips, were ap- 
plauded in a manner perfectly novel, 
and which must have surprised them 
greatly. At length, King Henry 
(Bengough) made his exit; and the 
scene had scarcely been shifted, ere 
entered, looking remarkably 
well, 2nd flushed with the anticipa- 
tion of certain triumph over his 
paltry assailant. He was received 
with loud and long applause, which 


he courteously acknowledged, and 
was proceeding with the soliloquy, 
when the sound of about half-a 
dozen hisses was faintly heard. This 
roused the indignation of his friends; 
and furious cries of “ Turn ’em out!” 
burst forth. A battle took place in 
the Pit; and “ huge uproar lorded 
it wide.” Partial silence was at 
length obtained ; but the opposition, 
though faint, was pertinaciously kept 
up; and perfectly answered the pur- 
pose of the hissers, by exciting the 
anger of the Keanites, and stimulating 
them to express it by loud cries of 
indignation. In the mean time, 
Kean finished his soliloquy, without a 
word of it being audible, and made 
his exit; when silence was immedi- 
ately restored. The tumult was re- 
newed upon his re-entrance, but in a 
fainter manner; and, by degrees, 
died away; though a hiss was heard 
oceasionally throughout the evening. 
Several passages in the part of Richard 
were eagerly caught up by the mal- 
contents, and applied personally to the 
actor. ‘Thus, when Kean exclaimed, 
“ T have neither pity, love, nor fear ,” 
and, “I have no brother, am like no 
brother ;” a voice exclaimed, “ True! 
True!’ While, on the other hand, 


the Keanites as loudly applauded the 
lines :—— 


“ Oh! may such purple tears be al- 
ways shed, 

“ By those that wish the downfall of 
our house.’ 


Mr, Kean’s Richard is unques- 
tionably one of his finest perform- 
ances ; but we were surprised more 
than once by his incorrect pronun- 
ciation of several words. For in- 
stanee, in the line 


‘To shrink my arm up like a Wi- 
ther’d sirub.” 


he entirely dropped the hin shrink and 
shrub, which be transformed into srink 


and srub. We take this opportunily 


of noticing the progress made by @ 
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yourg man named Hamblin,who played 

Tressell; and whose débit we briefly 
mentioned at p. 12. of the present 
volume. He has since that gained 
greatly and deservedly upon the 
good opinion of the town; and his 
performance of Cavallo, on the second 
night of the “ Italians,” exhibited 
a most striking contrast to the man- 
ner in which Mr. R. Phillips grum- 
bled through the part. The little 
there is for Tressell to do, he did 
with great propriety; though there 
was no necessity for his assuming a 
Jook quite so dreadfully dismal. 
This, indeed, is a trick he would do 
well to correct at all times; since he 
continually has the appearance of 
being under the influence of that 
unpleasant visitor, vulgarly called the 
gripes. 

Thus has terminated a contest, 
which Mr. Bucke vainly imagined 
would cause the expulsion of Roscius 
from his throne; and gain for him- 
self the reputation of a great tragic 
writer. The result has shewn the 
absurdity of his expectations, and 
the little sympathy his play and his 
affairs had of themselves excited in 
the public mind. His name had no 
interest for any one, farther than as 
it was connected with Kean’s ; and, 
mortifying as the circumstance may 
be to him, will be completely forgotten 
in another month, unless he can 
contrive to freshen the recollection 
of the town by some new device of 
quackery. 


As to Mr. Kean, he may profitably. 


take a lesson from what bas passed ; 
and be assured that, though the pub- 
lic have supported him against the 
clamour attempted to be excited by a 
false accusation, they will not bear 
very patiently with any displays of 
petty tyranny, caprice, and jealousy 
oo his part; nor fail to evince their 
detestation of professional arrogance 
and presumption, upon being con- 
vineed that such feelings have a place 
Vol. III. 
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in his breast. Let him recollect that 
he has not quite escaped the imputa- 
tion of harbouring them ; and, whe- 
ther it be true or false, let him con- 
duct himself warily for the future, if 
he wish to retain his present emi- 
nence. We have espoused his cause 
warmly on this occasion, because we 
think he was attacked in a most un- 
handsome manner ; and because the 
more attentively we consider Mr. 
Bucke’s Statement, the less do we 
feel inclined to believe three words 
of it; but it nevertheless behoves 
Kean to avoid giving the least han- 
dle to those malicious reptiles, who 
are constantly on the watch to detect 
his errors, and expose his back- 
slidings. 


WANTED, A WIFE. 


May 3.—A new comedy, called 
“Wanted, a Wife; or, A Cheque on 
My Banker,” produced this 
evening. The author is Mr. Mon- 
criefl, who has long been a success- 
ful manufacturer Of Burlettas and 
Burlesques for the Minor Theatres ; 
and has at length tried his hand at 
higher game. His comedy is like 
many others, in more instances than 
one. A very good farce, or a passable 
three-act piece might be formed 
from it; but it has neither suflicient 
strength of character, probability of 
plot, or smartness and elegance of 
dialogue for a legitimate comedy. 
The heads of the story are as fol- 
low:—<Arthur Wildfire (Russell) is 
a dissipated young gentleman, who, 
having experienced the very common 
misfortune of spending all his money, 
advertises, at an Address Office, for 
a rich wile, by way of retrieving his 
affairs. He, moreover, dismisses 
his valet, Frank Cleverly, (Harley) 
who advertises al the same place for 
a situation as servant to a lady. 
Shortly after, a romantic young lady, 
called Miss Catharine Arragon, (Mrs. 
West) and her maiden aunt (Mrs. 
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Sparkes) enter the office. The for- 
mer is in search of a Gentleman at 
Arms, to become one of her vassals ; 
the latter is desirous of meeting 
witha husband. They read the two 
advertisements, and respectively have 
interviews with the advertisers ; but, 
by accident, the aunt accosts the ser- 
vant, and the niece, the master. A 
A laughable equivoque takes place, 
the mistake of course remains undis- 
covered ; and the play at cross pur- 
poses is carried on threugh five acts, 
when all ends in matrimony, which 
naturally puts an end to the fun. 
The underplot remains to be de- 
scribed. Itisremarkably new. Ge- 
neral Malabar (Gattie) is a gouty 
old officer, just returned from India 
with a power of money, attended by 
an old Corporal, named Pikestaff, 
(Carr.) Inu his youth he has married 
and deserted a young lady, very 
beautiful, but mortal poor ; and now 
the reproaches of his conscience are 
reconded by those of the aforesaid 
Pikestaff. At length, a sentimental 
damsel, attired in decent mourning, 
(Miss Smithson) who has been intro- 
duced in the earlier scenes of the 
play, turns out to be his daughter ; 
which causes great surprise to all but 
the audience, who know very well 
how matters are to be arranged. 
Defective as this piece may be 
found, if brought to the ordeal of se- 
vere criticism, it must still be allowed 
to contain some highly humorous 
scenes, and a degree of smartness 
about the dialogue which we have 
not been much accustomed to of 
late. The author has evidently con- 
Siderable talents for comic writing ; 
and derives his principal faults from 
the schoo} in which he has received 
his dramatic education. Some of the 
allusions are indelicate ; much of the 
wit is extremely vulgar ; many of the 
puns are execrable, and most of them 
remarkably old. The piece opens 
with the following Speeimen, by 


M‘Shift, master of the Echo 
Office: “ By the powers! setting up 
this Address Office shewed a great 
deal of address in me.” _ Present| 
after, his man Jolt enters, with 
bundle of newspapers; and looking 
them over, he says— 


‘© Where’s the ‘ Post?’ I don’t see the 
© Post.’ 


Jolt. **“No! nor I didn’t see the 
post, or I should not have got this 
great bump on my head.” 


Perhaps nothing worse than this 
was ever heard; but Johnstone and 
Knight had to deliver at, and they 
can make eveif nonsense amusing. 
Indeed, the play had the advantage 
of being acted better than any new 
piece which has been brought out 
here this season. Munden perform- 
ed the character of Sir Gabriel 
Peeper, a silly old gentleman, doat- 
ingly fond of sights and curiosities. 
He was made to enumerate every 
show which the metropolis has con- 
tained for years past, from the Hot- 
tentot Venus down to the Fair Cir- 
cassian; and the author proved the 
retentiveness of his memory, if he 
proved nothing else, by writing this 
part. A puff on the characters of 
players, which it contained, might as 
well have been spared: and still more, 
a puff on the abilities of the individual 
who sustained it. We expected to 
have seen something made of the 
character given to Mrs. West, the 
idea of which is evidently taken 
from Mr. Barrett’s admirable bur- 
lesque, called “ The Heroine ;” but 
we were disappointed. Mrs. West 
has little comic talent; and we advise 
her when she has to walk in a garden 


_ again, not to appear with a bare neck, 


and a plume of ostrich feathers. Het 
ridicule was a very pretty one, and 
that we presume was the reason why 
she never laid it aside throughout the 
play. he approbation was pretty 
warm, till towards the conclusion, 
when some vile Cross Readings ex 
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cited much hissing; and though 
applause accompanied the announce- 
ment of the play for the following 
evening, it has only been repeated 
three or four times. 


THE JEW OF LUBECK. 


fay 11.—The Jew of Lubechisa 
sort of Stranger, who secludes himself 
ina pretty wooden house; and makes 
every body about him happy, while 
he remains miserable himself. We 
cannot spare room to detail the causes 
of his sorrow, nor the events with which 
he is connected; and as the piece 
appears to be already defunct, this is 
the less to be regretted. We have, 
however, seen many worse Melo- 
dramas. The language was some- 
what above mediocrity, and the inci- 
dents by no means uninteresting ; 
vet, after a run of four nights, it was 
thrust aside in the following ingeni- 
ous Manner :— 


‘“* The new Melo-drama of ‘ The 
Jew of Lubeck’ has been most com- 
pletely successful, and received 
throughout with loud and general 
‘bouts of approbation :—but, from the 
serious nature of the interest it excites, 
‘tis deemed proper to defer its further 
representation till after the run of 
The Carib Chief ;’? by which means, 
that increasingly popular and deeply- 
affecting Tragedy may be followed by 
an After-piece of more bruadly-comic 
humour!!!” 


What considerate souls these 
Committee-men are; and how judi- 
ciously they contrive to mete out a 
due proportion of tears and laughter 
nightly!—Rae played the benevolent 
Jew ina very forcible style, and was 
ably seconded by Oxberry and Harley 
in characters of minor importance. 
Miss Smithson has a very luxuriant 
head of hair, and one of the whitest 
necks we ever looked upon; but 
she quite mistook her forte, when 
she turned actress. Why will the 
Managers persevere in thrusting upon 
the stage, at every opportunity, what 
they are pleased to term their Corps 


de Ballet, i. e. four clumsy ladies in 
white, and four still more clumsy 
gentlemen, in blue small-clothes and 
scarlet jackets? We are nut certain 
whether their dancing is intended to 
be graceful or grotesyue—if the for- 
mer, it is three degrees below that we 
saw when we paid our last visit to the 
East London Theatre. While we 
are proposing queries, we would 
ask why Smith is sent on to act ? 
Every body remembers how droll he 
was in the “ Italians ;” andin the pre- 
sent piece he was equally fanny. We 
know few things more amusing than 
his attempts at expression. One 
speech of his—“ The evening dawns!” 
caused great laughter, and = was 
nearly fatal to the hopes of the au- 
thor, who we understand is a Mr. 
Milner, editor of the “ ‘Theatrical 
Inquisitor.” 


THE CARIB CHIEF, 


May 13. This tragedy, the pro- 
duction of Mr. Horace 'Twiss, ne- 
phew of the stage-manager, is a very 
creditable piece. The plot abounds 
with incident; the interest is ably 
kept alive to the conclusion ; and 
the catastrophe, which is quite un- 
expected, is highly impressive. We 
are not prepared to say that the lan- 
guage is of equal excellence ; though 
some good passages occur ; andin one 
or two instances are of great beauty. 
Our principal dislike to the play is 
occasioned by what the author in bis 
prologue prides himself upon, viz. the 


~ choice of a scene, (Dominica.) We 


have an utter aversion to troops of 
yelling Caribs, smeared with ochre, 
and covered with beads, fringe, and 
feathers. Such prejudices are weak 
enough, perhaps; yet we are sure 
Mr. Twiss would have excited greater 
sympathy, had he made a more Judi- 
cious choice in this respect. Kean 
is the hero, and acts ably, though 
without any striking excellence ; ex- 
cept in the last scene, which he 
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renders intensely affecting. Let those 
who still may question his power to 
move the feelings of an audience, be 
present at this representation, and 
then remain sceptical if they can. 
The manner in which most of the 
other characters are performed, must 
have driven the author mad: we con- 
dole with him most sincerely. The 
manager is unpardonable for forcing 
his son vpou the town in characters 
Which Rae would play admirably. 
Some specimens of the manner iu which 
the bills have puffed this piece, may 
amuse our readers :— 


“ The new Tragedy of the * Carib 
Chicf? was produced for the first time 
yesterday evening, with an effect the 
most gratifying to the efforts both of 
the author and the perlurmers. The 
deep interest arising in the early 
scenes of the play, increased with the 
audience in every succeeding Act; 
till the approbation incessantly show- 
ered on the piece during its progress, 
heightened into an absolute rapture of 
applause in the coneluding scene; and 
the announcement of the tragedy for 
repetition was hailed with the most 
unanimous acclamations of a crowded 
audience. The ‘ Carib Chief, there- 
fore, having been so liberally ‘and 
abundantly honoured with the appro- 
bation of the public, will be repeated 
every evening till further notice.” 


As if this were not absurd enough, 


it gave way in afew days tothe fol- 
lowing :— 


“ The new Tragedy of the © Carib 
Chief? rises in fame and popularity on 
each succeeding representation. Last 
night the house overflowed; the Boxes 
were adorned with most of the Beauty 
and Fashion with which the Metropo- 
lis is crowded at this gay season of the 
year. Each succeeding scene appear- 
ed to add to the interest of this truly 
novel aud pathetic tragedy; and Mr. 
KEAN’s commanding and impressive 
talent throughout, but more especially 
in the last act, was an effort of genius 
that rendered it most triumphantly 
affecting. Of course, the play will con- 
tinue to be acted every night.” 


We can answer for the falsity of all 
this, as far as respects the evening on 


Which we were present, viz. the third; 
When the Pit was by no means full, 


and the Boxes still less so. The Epi. 

logue, by the Hon. W. Spencer, has 

little point. The lines which received 

the loudest applause are taken from 

2 in the Corner’s “ Dandies,” &e, 

reviewed in our last number. Mr. 

Spencer says, speaking of the Veloci- 

pedes— 

“ In vain old bucks may vaunt their 
bits of blood ; 

“ Whilst every Dandy boasts his bit 
of wood.” 

We have here a palpable imitation of 

a couplet in 2’s production— 


“ Talk not of racers, tits, and bits of 
blood ; 


“ We ride on metal steeds, and bits of 
wood.’ 


Mrs. Mardyn delivered the Epilogue ; 
but she does not excel in this province. 
Her beauty, however, atones for every- 
thing. We overheard a striking com. 
pliment paid to it, on this occasion. 
The moment she entered, a lady, not 
remarkable for her personal charms, 
who sat in the box next to us, ex- 
claimed, with a toss of her head, and a 
face which looked unutterable things, 
‘‘ Oh, the creature! I can’t bear te 
look at her.” 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The performances at this house do 
not appear to have been attended 
with their usual success, during the 
past month. In the spirit with which 
they are conducted, no dimifution 
has been perceptible; but the audi- 
enees they have drawn, have by no 
means been such as we have been 
accustomed to see here; and though 
this may principally be owing to the 
apathy which pervades the great mass 
of the public, with regard to theatri- 
cals; we have no_ hesitation in 
ascribing it in a great degree to the 
counter-attraction at the English 
Opera-House. The managers have 
long since discovered that in driving 
Mathews from their company, they 
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mimitted an error which has, and 
will continue to, cost them dear. 

The illness of Miss Stephens has 
given the part of Ege Deans for a 
tew evenings to Miss Beaumont, who 
made nothing of it. On the l4th of 
May, a Mrs. Collyer, from the Bir- 
mingham Theatre, appeared in Mrs. 
- Heidelberg, which she played very 
respectably ; nor was she less sue- 
cessful, on the foliowiag evening, as 
Mrs. Decorum, in “ The Sleep- 
Walker.” “ Tancred and Sigis- 
munda” was revived on the 24th of 
May, and had the effect of lulling 
three-parts of the audience into a 
comfortable slumber. C. Kemble 
played Tancred, and Miss O'Neill 
Sigismunda. The play was given 
out for a second performance on the 
28th, but we see no mention of it in 
the bills. 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


April 29. This is one of the most 
agreeable trifles produced at either 
of the Theatres for some time past. 
As usual, however, where the merits 
of the production are striking, they 
are not entirely the property of the 
ostensible author. Mr. Morton has 
been indebted to the Freuch Stage 
for the construction of his farce; 
but, so long as he selects such agree- 
able materials, we care not how often 
he makes use of them. It is need- 
less to detail the plot, which is bust- 
ling and lively, and presents several 
most ludicrous incidents. We have 
seldom seen any drama performed 
with greater spirit ; and are happy to 
say that Miss Foote, who is the 
heroine, appears to be giving evidence 
of possessing comic powers, far he- 
yond anything which has hitherto 
been expected from her. She dances 
and sings most delightfully ; and, in 
fact, the whole of the characters are 
played with infinite whim and liveli- 
ness. An idea of the jokes may be 
fermed from the following :—Alfred 
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Highflyer (Jones) encounters Sir 
Mark Chase (Faweett,) a great sports- 
man, who has been passed upon 
him for a madman. Sir Mark says, 
‘* Do you know, Sir, [T bad the mis- 
fortune to lose all my hares the last 
hard winter 5”) ou which Highjlyer 
remarks, “ Oh, aye! had his head 
Shaved, I suppose, poor fellow.”— 
““ My family are all gone mad,” says 
Sir Mark, “and I shall soon be in 
the family way myself.” Such wit as 
this, poor enough in itself, tells admi- 
rably on the stage, aided by the ex- 
quisite acting of Fawcett and Jones. 


FREDOLFO. 


May 12. A new tragedy by Ma- 
turin, which bad been postponed from 
time to time, was at length produced 
under the above title. The principal 
features of the plot are these:— 
Fredolfo (Young,) many years be- 
fore the commencement of the action, 
murders Count Wallenberg, who has 
dishonoured his wife. The deed is 
committed in the presence of his 
servant Berthold, (Yates) and of a 
peasant-boy named Adelmar (C. Kem- 
ble.) Berthold is retained in the 
service of Fredolfo, who heaps in- 
numerable persecutions on the head 
of the remaining witness. Adelmar, 
however, far from resenting this, is 
represented in the first act as saving 
the life of Fredolfo, and his daughter 
Urilda (Miss O’Neill,) between whom 
and Adelmar a mutual passion exists. 
Berthold, having taken a great fancy 
to Urilda, demands her of Fredolfo ; 
and when refused, threatens to reveal 
the secret. The young Count Wal- 
lenberg (Macready) also solicits the 
lady, but is rejected with scorn, both 
by the father and the daughter. 
Upon this, Berthold communicates 
Fredolfo’s guilt to Wallenbery ; who 
immediately accuses that nobleman 
of the murder, and causes him to be 
imprisoned. Adelmar, however, con- 
trives to liberate him; but Urilda 
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remains in the power of the tyrant, 
from whom she subsequently escapes, 
and takes refuge ina church. Wal- 
lenberg pursues, and again gets her 
into his possession; but is inter- 
rupted by the arrival of her father 
and lover, on opposite sides of the 
stage. Wallenberg produces a dag- 
ger, and vows ke will plunge it in 
Vrilda’s heart, ii either advances a 
step. The iormer he commands to 
diswiss his followers; and the latter, 
as a pledge of his submission, yields 
up his sword, which Wallenberg runs 
through his body. Fredolfo imme- 
diately does the same for Wallenberg ; 
and Urildu, we believe, dies raving. 
It is impossible to speak favour- 
ably of atragedy, of which such is 
the outline. The hero of the piece 
is an assassin; all sympathy there- 
fore is denied him. The little tinat 
might be awakened, from the. still 
blacker character of his adversary 
Wallenberg, is excluded, by giving 
the latier a Just motive to hate him: 
for, as the origin of his actions is 
not always clearly indicated, we can- 
not forget that his father has been 
murdered by Fredolfo. Berthold is 
the greatest monster that has yet been 
permitted to “ make the night hi- 
deous.” He is a second Dwarf of 
Naples, without even his attractive 
quality of bravery. Adelmar and 
Urilda are entirely destitute of any 
distinguishing characteristics. This 
production, however, contained a few 
redeeming beauties; and had the 
concluding scene been more skilfully 
contrived, might have lived a few 
nights. It was in fact going off 
pretty smoothly, till Wallenberg stab- 
bed Adelmar, whca the audience, who 
bad before “ supped full of horrors,” 
would not hear another syllable. The 
indignation which had long been 
gathering, at once burst forth; and 
So instantaneous a condemnation of 
a play was never before witnessed. 
The acting was altogether uncom- 


monly good. Young did for his parg, 
more than any one else could haye 
done ; and perhaps we may say the 
same of Yates: though really the cha- 
racler he played was so outrageously 
revolting, that we knew not what to 
make of it, or of bim. On the fall 
of the curtain, Connor came forward ; 
but as it was apprehended he in- 
tended to give out the play for a 
second performance, the audience 
would not sulier one word of what 
lie said to be heard. He, however, 
was sent to announce that it should 
be withdrawn ; and this ready com- 
pliance of the managers with the wish 
of the town, does them as much 
honour as it disgraces the Drury-Lane 
managers by the contrast which it 
presents to their insulting obstinacy 
on similar occasions. 


SWEDISH PATRIOTISM. 


May 19. “ Life is as tedious as a 
twice-told tale, vexing the dull ear 
of a drowsy man.”—So says Shak. 
speare ; and thus we see he thought 
it suflicient to adduce the second 
narration of a tale as an instance of 
the tiresome and annoying. What 
then would he have felt, had he been 
fated to witness the performance of 
a dull piece for the time? We 
leave the blank to be filled up by the 
reader, with any number that may be 
deemed proper ; for, much as we are 
astonished at the dulness of this 
piece, we are still more surprised at 
the eflrontery of Mr. Abbott, the 
author, in terming it a new one. 
We do most solemnly aver that we 
have seen it before, at sundry times 
and in divers manners, for many 
seasons past:—we are not certain 
that even the names of the characters 
are changed. There is, as usnal, 
a peasant, (Liston) with a good heart 
and an empty head; a fugitive, in 
great peril and danger ; sundry sol- 
diers, with immense mustachoes and 
fur caps; a pretty young lady in 
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trowsers, (Miss Foote;) a confla- 
gration ; with “ guns, drums, trum- 
pets, blunderbusses, and thunder,” 
in profusion. We think we have 
said enough to give our play-going 
friends as complete an idea of the 
thing, as if they had undergone the 
operation of seeing it performed. 


COZENING. 


May 22.—We have been most 
agreeably surprised by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Yates, in this piece ; 
and, if our auticipations be not over 
sanguine, have to congratulate our 
readers upon a most important addi- 
tion to the ranks of those who pro- 
mote their hilarity and happiness. 
The first appearance of Mr. Yates 
in London was on the 7th of Novem- 
ber last, as Jago, which he is re- 
ported to have played very excel- 
lently ; but as we were not present, 
we have no opinion of our own to 
offer. He did not repeat the part, 
in consequence, as the bills of the 
ensuing day asserted, of his being 
obliged to return to Edinburgh to 
conclude his engagement there. His 
reception on his re-appearance in 
London was described last month. 
We have since seen him play two 
characters in tragedy, viz. Berthold, 
in “ Fredolfo,’ and Gloster, in 
Jane Shore ;” but, we confess, 
without forming so high an opinion of 
him as appears to be entertained by 
some of our cotemporaries. How- 


ever, with the praise which has been. 


bestowed on his acting in ‘* Cozen- 
ing; or, Half an Hour in France,” 
we heartily concur. This trifle is 
the production of Mr. Beazley, and 
will have a run of some duration. 
Dick Mutable, a young citizen, re- 
siding at Paris, tricks his father and 
cousin, who come to visit him, by 
appearing before them in various 
disguises, without being detected. 
His motive for all this, we entirely 
forget. He first appears as Ouvreé 


Bouche, a sleepy French Porter. 
Then as Tragic, an English Actor, 
in which part he introduces some 
admirable imitations of Young. Then 
as Factious, a ‘Traveller from Green- 
land, habited in the exact costume of 
Terry, in “ The Green Man,” but 
his mimicry of that gentleman’s voice 
is but indifferent. We next see him 
as Grimacier, a French Tragedian, 
(Talma.) Then as Gilbert Glib, a 
Lecturer on the French language, 
(Mathews.) And, lastly, as Squire 
Homely, an English Farmer, (Emery.) 
We find it impossible to spare room, 
this month, to describe his perform- 
ance so minutely as we could wish ; 
but shall devote a page or two of 
our next number to the subject. 
His imitation of Young is his master- 
piece, and is really astonishing. Not 
only the slight occasional lisp, and 
manner of speaking ore rotundo, of 
that actor are accurately given; but 
even the rigid muscles of his face, 
his remarkable eyes, and his general 
manner are exactly copicd. The 
imitation of Mathews strikes us as 
being far less correct; nor are the 
etlects of an accident that gentleman 
once met with, at all fair objects of 
ridicule. Kean, Kemble, and Emery 
are given to the life; and the whole 
concludes with his throwing off his 
disguises, and exclaiming, in his real 
character of Dick Mutable, “ Ri- 
chard’s himself again.” He is one 
of the most promising young actors 
we ever saw; his person is small, but 
neatly formed; and his age we ima- 
gine to be about twenty-two. 


MINOR THEATRES. 
CIRCUS. 

Incledon made his promised appear- 
ance here on the 2sth of April, as 
Steady in the “ Quaker ;” since which 
he has played Macheath, Tom Tug, 
Hawthorn, and other characters of the 
sort; thereby attracting great crowds 
‘over the water to Charley.” He 
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remains in the power of the tyrant, 
from whom she subsequently escapes, 
and takes refuge ina church. Wal- 
lenberg pursues, and again gets her 
into his possession ; but is inter- 
rupted by the arrival of her father 
and lover, on opposite sides of the 
stage. Wolleaberg produces a dag- 
ger, and yows ke will plunge it in 
Vrilda’s heart, ii either advances a 
step. The iormer he commands to 
diswiss his followers; and the latter, 
as a pledge of his submission, yields 
up his sword, which Wallenberg runs 
through his body. Fredolfo imme- 
diately does the same for Wallenberg ; 
and Uvrilda, we believe, dies raving. 
It is impossible to speak favour- 
ably of atragedy, of which such is 
the outline. The hero of the piece 
is an assassin; all sympathy there- 
fore is denied him. The little tinat 
might be awakened, from the still 
blacker character of his adversary 
Wallenberg, is excluded, by giving 
the latier a just motive to hate him: 
for, as the origin of his actions is 
not always clearly indicated, we can- 
not forget that his father has been 
murdered by Fredolfo. Berthold is 
the greatest monster that has yet been 
permitted to “ make the night hi- 
deous.” He is a second Dwarf of 
Naples, without even his attractive 
quality of bravery. Adelmar and 
Urilda are entirely destitute of any 
distinguishing characteristics. This 
production, however, contained a few 
redeeming beauties; and had the 
concluding scene been more skilfully 
contrived, might have lived a few 
nights. It was in fact going off 
pretty smoothly, till Wallenberg stab- 
bed Adelmar, whcu the audience, who 
had before “ supped full of horrors,” 
would not hear another syllable. The 
indignation which had long been 
gathering, at once burst forth; and 
So instantaneous a condemnation of 
a play was never before witnessed. 
The acting was altogether uncom- 


monly good. Young did for his parg, 
more than any one else could haye 
done ; and perhaps we may say the 
same of Yates: though really the cha- 
racler he played was so outrageously 
revolting, that we knew not what to 
make of it, or of bim. On the fall 
of the curtain, Connor came forward ; 
but as it was apprehended he in- 
tended to give out the play for a 
secoud performance, the audience 
would not suller one word of what 
lie said to be heard. He, however, 
was sent to announce that it should 
be withdrawn ; and this ready com- 
pliance of the managers with the wish 
of the town, does them as much 
honour as it disgraces the Drury-Lane 
managers by the contrast which it 
presents to their insulting obstinacy 
on similar occasions. 


SWEDISH PATRIOTISM. 


May 19. “ Life is as tedious as a 
twice-told tale, vexing the dull ear 
of a drowsy man.”—So says Shak- 
speare ; and thus we see he thought 
it sufficient to adduce the second 
narration of a tale as an instance of 
the tiresome and annoying. What 
then would he have felt, had he been 
fated to witness the performance of 
a dull piece for the time? We 
leave the blank to be filled up by the 
reader, with any number that may be 
deemed proper ; for, much as we are 
astonished at the dulness of this 
piece, we are still more surprised at 
the effrontery of Mr. Abbott, the 
author, in terming it a new one. 
We do most solemnly aver that we 
have seen it before, at sundry times 
and in divers manners, for many 
seasons past:—we are not certain 
that even the names of the characters 
are changed. There is, as usual, 
a peasant, (Liston) with a good heart 
and an empty head; a fugitive, in 
great peril and danger ; sundry sol- 
diers, with immense mustachoes and 
fur caps; a pretty young lady in 
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trowsers, (Miss Foote;) a confla- 
gration ; with “ guns, drums, trum- 
pets, blunderbusses, and thunder,” 
in profusion. We think we have 
said enough to give our play-going 
friends as complete an idea of the 
thing, as if they had undergone the 
operation of seeing it performed. 


COZENING. 


May 22.—We have been most 
agreeably surprised by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Yates, in this piece ; 
and, if our auticipations be not over 
sanguine, have to congratulate our 
readers upon a most important addi- 
tion to the ranks of those who pro- 
mote their hilarity and happiness. 
The first appearance of Mr. Yates 
in London was on the 7th of Novem- 
ber last, as Jago, which he is re- 
ported to have played very excel- 
lently ; but as we were not present, 
we have no opinion of our own to 
offer. He did not repeat the part, 
in consequence, as the bills of the 
ensuing day asserted, of his being 
obliged to return to Edinburgh to 
conclude his engagement there. His 
reception on his re-appearance in 
London was described last month. 
We have since seen him play two 
characters in tragedy, viz. Berthold, 
in “ Fredolfo,” and Gloster, in 
““ Jane Shore;” but, we confess, 
without forming so high an opinion of 
him as appears to be entertained by 
some of our cotemporaries. How- 


ever, with the praise which has been 


bestowed on his acting in “ Cozen- 
ing; or, Half an Hour in France,” 
we heartily concur. This trifle is 
the production of Mr. Beazley, and 
will have a run of some duration. 
Dick Mutable, a young citizen, re- 
siding at Paris, tricks his father and 
cousin, who come to visit him, by 
appearing before them in various 
disguises, without being detected. 
His motive for all this, we entirely 
forget. He first appears as Ouvré 


Bouche, a sleepy French Porter. 
Then as Tragic, an English Actor, 
in which part he introduces some 
admirable imitations of Young. Then 
as Factious, a ‘Traveller from Green- 
land, habited in the exact costume of 
Terry, in “ The Green Man,” but 
his mimicry of that gentleman’s voice 
is but indifferent. We next see bim 
as Grimacier, a French Tragedian, 
(Talma.) Then as Gilbert Glib, a 
Lecturer on the French language, 
(Mathews.) And, lastly, as Squire 
Homely, an English Farmer, (Emery.) 
We find it impossible to spare room, 
this month, to describe his perform- 
ance so minutely as we could wish ; 
but shall devote a page or two of 
our next number to the subject. 
His imitation of Young is his master- 
piece, and is really astonishing. Not 
only the slight occasional lisp, and 
manner of speaking ore rotundo, of 
that actor are accurately given; but 
even the rigid muscles of his face, 
his remarkable eyes, and his general 
manner are exactly copied. The 
imitation of Mathews strikes us as 
being far less correct; nor are the 
etlects of an accident that gentleman 
once met with, at all fair objects of 
ridicule. Kean, Kemble, and Emery 
are given to the life; and the whole 
concludes with his throwing off his 
disguises, and exclaiming, in his real 
character of Dick Mutable, “ Ri- 
chard’s himself again.” He is one 
of the most promising young actors 
we ever saw; his person is small, but 
neatly formed; and his age we ima- 
gine to be about twenty-two. 


MINOR THEATRES. 
CIRCUS. 

Incledon made his promised appear- 
ance here on the 2sth of April, as 
Steady in the “ Quaker ;” since which 
he has played Macheath, Tom Tug, 
Hawthorn, and other characters of the 
sort; thereby attracting great crowds 
‘over the water to Charley.” He 
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seems, however, to bave experienced 
the naturai effects of increased years ; 
and iis voice has lost some of its 
power and sweetness. With his usual 
generosity, le gave Mr. Dibdin a per- 
formance gratis, on the 13th of May; 
and onthe 20th, which was the last 
night of his engagement, he came 
forward, upon being encored in ** The 
Lads of the Village,’ and addressing 
the audience, said that the proprietor 
had behaved so handsomely, as to in- 
duce bim to perform two more free 
nights for him. Mrs. Mountain ap- 
peared on the 29th of April, as Polly 
Peach’em, and seems to wear remark- 
ably well. lier engagement termi- 
nated on the 20th of May, when she 
played Clorinda in ‘* Robin Hood” 
for her own benctit. ‘* The Heart of 
Mid Lothian” has continued its suc- 
cessful carecr throughout the month ; 
and on the day we are writing, (May 
28) isto be played for the eighty-sixth 
time. A comparison between this 


piece and the one brought out at Co. 
vent Garden cannot for a moment be 
supported. The latter is one of the 
dullest we ever saw; the former the 
most interesting. Huntley resumed 
his situation here on the 25th of May, 
and played Kouli Khun. A new Bur. 
letta, called ‘* Florence Macarthy,” is 
announced for Whit Monday. 


COBURG THEATRE. 


This house has been decorated and 
embellished anew; and in point of 
appearance may vie with any theatre 
in the metropolis. The most impor- 
tant novelty of the past month is a 
Melo-drama by Mr. W. Barrymore, 
called Robert, the Bruce.” It isa 
very splendid spectacle; and the second 
acl contains a scene of peculiar inte- 
rest. Mr. Stanley, tate of Drury 
Lane, plays Bruce. A Master Aris, 
who sings two songs, has one of tke 
sweetest voices we ever heard. Inthe 
amusing Burletta, called “ The Se- 
cret,”? we last week saw the part of the 
Servant played in a style of the ricti- 
est humour, by some gentleman, whose 
name we could not ascertain. We never 
witnessed anything more amusing. 


Articles. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
No. 3. 


MR. BRAHAM. 

The sun had vanish’d, and the tints of 
day 

On twilight’s bosom lightly died away ; 

The star of eve was gliding into view, 


And ev’ry flow’r seem’d bending ’neath 
the dew ; 


When in abow’r, which Cupid’s self 
had made, 


Apollo stood; and ’neath the roses’ 
shade 

New strung his lyre; whilst Love, 
with silw’ry wings, 

I'lew to the bow’r, and breath’d along 
the strings ; 

Then Sorrow came, with downeast 
eyes of blue ; 

And Pity sigh’d, and stole along them 


too. 


The lyre Apollo seiz’d; and Love's 
sweet tone 

Dissolved in murmurs into sorrow’s 
moan ; 

Which breath’d awhile along the 
strings he press’d, 

And then expir’d on gentle Pity’s 
breast. 


Charni’d with the sounds, ‘Apollo’s 

bright eye closes, 

And sinks in sleep upon the devwy 
roses, 

A wand’ring mortal near the spot had 
stray’d, 

And caught the strains th’ enamour’d 
god had play’d: 

He saw th’ immortal lyre; then soltiy 
crept, 

And sciz’d the treasure whilst Apotlo 
slept. 
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Yes! Braham stole thelyre of Love 
away ; 

At his command it breathes the 
sweetest lay 

That ever charm’d Affliction of its 
fears, 

Or melted Grief to Resignation’s tears. 


Oh! when thou dwell’st upon a tender 

theme, 

Thy voice recalls the bliss of * Love’s 
Young Dream ;” 

But, when thou risest toa bolderstrain, 

Forgotten glories seem to live again ; 

The sounds of sorrow die along thy 
breath, 

In “ Abererombie’s,” or ia “ Nelson’s 
Death :” 

Yet, still we trace a grandeur in its 
swell, 

That tells the soul how gloriously they 
fell ! 

In pow’rs of voice and science, thou 
art known 

To be unrival!’d; and thy plaintive 
tone 

Glides thro’ the heart, as sun-beams 
pierce the shade, 

And wakes compassion for the 
Wilder’d Maid.” 


Oh! still beguile affliction ofits sighs ; 
Breathe hopes of comfort, where no 
comfort lies ; 
Charm the lone bosom of its cares 
awhile; 


And light the sunken cheek of sorrow — 


with a smile! 


Vv. 


LOVE’s VOCABULARY. 
(Continued from p. 56.) 


*€ In Cupid’s school, whoe’er would take de- 
gree, 


*€ Must learn their rudiments by reading me.” 
Dryden. 


Scandal. A lover who abuses, to 


his mistress, every woman of meril, 
Vol. ILI. 


and especially her dearest friends, 
proves himself to be a master of his 
art. It is one of the surest means 
to please a woman, who always places 
to the account of her own reputation, 
whatever is detracted from another’s. 
A great Chinese moralist being asked 
why he allowed women to talk seandal, 
answered, Firstly, because it is impos- 
sible to prevent it. Secondly, be- 
cause the fear of it from others is a 
very useful check upon their conduct. 
And, in fact, the dread of tea-table 
courts of judicature has kept many a 
woman from playing the fool. 

Shame is one of the principal re- 
straints imposed by nature and the 
world on women, to deter them from 
dving silly things.—** Are you not 
ashumed of yourself?” said by a 
fair-one, in certain situations, and 
in a certain tone, isa hint to proceed, 
which it would be shameful not to 
understand. 

Shrew. When a shrew becomes 
complaisant, it is an infallible sign 
that she has cuckolded her husband. 
Let all Benedicts remember this. 

Squeeze of the Hand. This is 
one of the most expressive methods 
by which a lover imparts his senti- 
ments to his mistress. More has 
been meant and understood by a 
slight ‘“* pressure of the thrilling 
hand” while going down a dance 
with a girl, or handing her to a car- 
riage, than could be etiected in whole 
hours by the less cloquent medium 
of the tongue. 

Sun. All. comparisons of one’s 
mistress to the sun, the stars, &e. 
are out of date. They are so 
hacknied, that even poetry rejects 
them. The wittiest use ever made of 
them was by the writer who com- 
pared his charmer to the Sun, be- 
cause, like that, she was a common 
benefit, and shone on all alike. 

Truce. “A truce, I beg, Sir, 
with your compliments.” This, when 
said by a woman why is inordinately 
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praised, merely means, “I am never 
tired of compliments ; and the way 
to make you continue them is to af- 
fect modesty, which will furnish you 
with a new topic upon which to praise 
me.” 

Vanity. “ There never yet was a 
fair woman, but she made mouths in 
a glass,” says the Fool, in ‘‘ Lear,” 
very truly. Vanity has brought more 
women to their ruin, than any other 
vice. A woman who fears the loss of 
her lover, will, to keep him, take 
the very step which is sure in the 
eud to cause his desertion ; and which 
deprives her of all just cause for 
vanity in future. 

Virtue, in many women, is but a 
chimera ; a regard for their reputa- 
tion. Some are chaste with a view to 
enhance the value of their favours ;—— 
to inflame the passion of a silly lover; 
—the hopes of getting a husband ;— 
the disagreeableness of a gallant; 
—coldness of constitution. All, or 
some of these, compuse the essence 
of virtue in many females. Who is 
the most virtuous of women > says a 
certain author. She who is by na- 
ture the most amorous, and through 
principle the most chaste. 

AMBROSE GUNTUIO. 
(To be continued.) 


THEATRICAL TREASON. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 

Sir,— Among other lamentable 
circumstances connected with the 
present degenerate state of the 
Drama, I am sorry to remark that 
the managers of our theatres, who 
have hitherto in all ages been noto- 
riously loyal, and firm supporters of 
the monarchical form of government, 
scem at length to have entered into 
a compact to insult and degrade, as 
much as lies in their power, the 
kingly office ; and, in fact, all persons of 
rank andirth. This horrible conspi- 
racy is, [think, sufficiently betrayed by 
the manner in which potentates and 


nobles are represented on the stage. 
The characters of Kings, Dukes and 
Duchesses, &c. are invariably given 
to the lowest of the performers ; who 
are sure by their pitiful attempts at 
dignity of deportment, to draw down 
ridicule upon themselves; and, 
through themselves, upon the person- 
ages they represent. Moreover, I 
observe that the royal and noble 
characters in a play are generally 
attired in old, faded, tarnished habits; 
whilst robbers, cut-tbroats, outlaws, 
and conspirators are as regularly 
dressed out in suits of the newest 
materials ; glittering in purple and 
crimson, and all the colours of the 
rainbow. Allow me to enumerate a 
few of the dignified gentlemen and 
ladies who are degraded in the man- 
ner I have described. In the first 
place, at Drury Lane, we continually 
see the King of Denmark, the “ gra- 
cious Duncan,” and the noble Capu- 
let in the hands of that prosing gen- 
tleman, Mr. Powell. The Duke of 
Venice, in “Othello,” and in the 
‘“* Merchant of Venice,” never finds 
a more respectable representative than 
Mr. R. Phillips; who, as Churchill 
says, “* mouths a sentence as curs 
mouth a bone ;” and mumbles on, 
from one season to another, to my 
great annoyance, and the utter dis- 
comfiture of all the unfortunate au- 
thors whose characters he is allowed 
to misrepresent. In “ Richard the 
Third,” we see poor King Henry, in 
addition to his other misfortunes, 
doomed to endure an affliction fat 
heavier than any he has before under- 
gone, viz. that of being personated 
by Mr. Bengough. And in “The 
Dwarf of Naples,” an ancestor of our 
potent ally, the King of Naples, was 
exposed to the humiliation of having 
the same gentleman for his represen- 
tative. Then, again, in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ we have the gracious 
Prince of Verona performed alter- 
nately by Mr, Coveney and Mr. Ley: 
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In “* Venice Preserved,” Mr. Carr 
was thought quite good enough for 
the Duke. In “ Richard the Third,” 
Mrs. Brereton murders the Duchess 
of York, and in “ Hamlet,” the 
Queen. In “ Henry the Fourth,” 
the Earl of Westmoreland falls to the 
lot of Mr. Marshall, and the Earl of 
Northumberland to Mr. Carr. This 
mode of rendering rank and fortune 
ridiculous, is acted upon so systemati- 
cajly that no character which has the 
slightest pretensions to respectability 
escapes. It is needless to remark 
upon the blocks to whom the parts 
of Senators, Officers, &c. are always 
consigned. The liberal professions 
meet with no better treatment. In 
“Macbeth,” Mr. Maddocks is consi- 
dered the true representative of a 
Physician ; whilst Miss Tidswell is 
deemed just as correct a supporter of 
the character of a Gentlewoman. 

It must not, however, be imagined 
that this reprehensible plan of sap- 
ping the foundations of our respect 
for rank, is carried on solely at Drury 
Lane. At Covent Garden we behold the 
same line of conduct pursued. Need I 
recall to the recollection of the reader 
Mr. Atkins’s Duke of Venice,in “Venice 
Preserved ;” Mr. Claremont’s Prince 
Escalus, in “ Romeo and Julict ;” 
Mr. Chapman’s King Duncan, in 
“ Macbeth ;” Mr. Jefferies’ Lord 
Stanley, in “ Jane Shore;” Miss 
Logan’s Capulet, in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ her Lady Clifford, in 
“ The Earl of Warwick,” her Gen- 
tlewoman, in “ Macbeth,” and Mr. 
Treby’s Physician, in the same play? 
The instances I have adduced will, I 


.am convinced, be sufficient to prove 


that my suspicions are not unfounded; 
and that there actually exists, amongst 
the players, a most diabolical, atro- 
cious, and damnable conspiracy, to 
bring contempt and derision upon 
everything great and good. 

DUKE AND NO DUKE. 


JOHNSONIANA; 

Or, Remarks on the Drama, Drama- 
tists, and Performers: By Dr. 
Johnson. Selected from the 
Works of Boswell, Piozzi, Haw- 
kins, Sc. and interspersed with 
Anecdotes. 


(Resumed from p. 55.) 


Johnson’s necessary attendance at 
the theatre, while his play was in re- 
hearsal, and during its performance, 
brought him acquainted with many of 
the performers of both sexes, which 
produced a more favourable opinion 
of their profession than he had ex- 
pressed in his “ Life of Savage.” 
With some of them he kept up an 
acquaintance as long as he and they 
lived, and was ever ready to shew 
them acts of kindness. He for a 
considerable time used to frequent 
the Green-Room, and seemed to 
take delight iu dissipating his gloom, 
by mixing in the sprightly chit-chat 
of the motley circle then to be found 
there. Lume related to me, from 
Garrick, that Johnson at last de- 
nied himself this amusement, from 
considerations of rigid virtue; say- 
ing, ‘Pll come no more behind your 
scenes, David ; for the white bosoms 
and silk stockings of your actresses 
excite my amorous propensities.” 

In a letter to Bennet Langton, 
Esq. dated January 9, 1708, John- 
son speaks thus of Dodsley’s tragedy 
called “ Cleone:”— The two 
ton’s just looked into the town, and 
were taken to see ‘ Cleone,’ where, 
Garrick says, they were starved for 
want of company to keep them 
warm. David and Dodsley have 
had a new quarrel; and, I think, 
cannot conveniently quarrel any 
more. ‘Cleone’? was well acted by 
all the characters, but Bellamy left 
nothing to be desired. I went the 
first night, and supported it; as well 
might; for Doddy, you know, is 
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my patron, and I would not desert 
him. The play was very well re- 
ceived. Doddy, after the danger 
was over, went every night to the 
stage-side, and cricd at the distress 
of poor Cleone.” 

In another letter to Langton, dated 
October 18, 1760, he mentions She- 
ridan’s appearance in London, as 
follows :—‘‘ Sheridan at this instant 
is playing Cato, and has already play- 
ed Richard twice. He bad more 
company the second than the first 
night ; and will make, I believe, a 
good figure on the whole, though his 
faults seem to be very many: some of 
natural deficiency, and some of Ia- 
borious affectation. He has, I think, 
no power of assuming either that 
dignity or elegance which some men, 
who have little of either in common 
life, can exhibit on the stage. His 
voice, when strained, is unpieasing ; 
and when low, is not always heard, 
Ile seems to think too much of the 
audience, and turns his face too often 
to the galleries.” 

Talking of Garrick, Johnson said, 
“He is the first man in the world for 
sprightly conversation.” 

Of Colley Cibber, he said, “ Cib- 
ber, Sir, was by no means a block- 
head; but, by arrogating to himself 
too much, he was in danger of losing 
that degree of estimation to which he 
was entitled. His friends gave out 
that he intended his Birth-day Odes 
should be bad; but this was net the 
case, for he kept them many months 
by him; anda few years before he 
died, he shewed me one of them, with 
«real solicitude to render it as perfect 
as might be; and I made some cor- 
rections, to which he was not very 
willing to submit. I remember the 
following couplet, in allusion to the 
king and himself: — 


. Perch’d on the eagle’s soaring wing, 
he lowly linnet loves to sing” 


Bir, he had heard something about 


the fabulous tale of the wren sitting 
upon the eagle’s wing, and he had 
applied it to alinnet. Cibber’s fa 
miliar style, however, was better than 
that which Whitehead has assumed. 
Grand nonsense is insupportable. 
Whitehead is but a little man, to in- 
scribe verses to plavers.” 

I mentioned Mallet’s tragedy, of 
“ Elvira,” which had been acted the 
preceding winter at Drury Lane; and 
that the Honourable Andrew Erskine, 
Mr. Dempster, and myself, had joined 
in writing a pamphlet against it, en- 
titled “ Critical Strictures.” That 
the mildness of Dempster’s disposition 
had, however, relented; and he Can- 
diflly said, “ We have hardly a right 
to abuse this tragedy; for, bad as it 
is, how vain should either of us be 
to wrile one not near so good.” 
Jonnson. “ Why, no, Sir; this is 
not just reasoning. You may abuse 
a tragedy, though you cannot write 
one. You may scold a carpenter 
who has made you a bad table, though 
you cannot make atable. It is not 
your trade to make tables.” 

He laughed heartily when I men- 
tioned to hima saying of his concern- 
ing Mr. Thomas Sheridan, which 
Foote took a wicked pleasure to cir- 
culate. “ Why, Sir, Sherry is dull, 
naturally dull; but it must have 
taken him a great deal of pains to 
become what we now seehim. Such 
an excess of stupidity is not in 
nature.”—“ So (said he) I allowed 
him all his own merit.” 

One evening in 1766, Dr. Gold- 
smith and I called upon him, with 
the hope of prevailing on him to sup 
with us atthe Mitre. We found him 
indisposed, and resolved not to go 
abroad. ‘Come then,” said Gold- 
smith, “ we will not go to the Mitre to- 
night, since we eannot have the big 
man with us.” Johnson then called 
for a bottle of port, of which Gold- 
smith and I partook, while Johw- 
son, now a water-drinker, sat by us. 
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Gorpsmitn. “I think, Mr. John- 
son, you don’t go near the theatres 
now. You give yourself no more 
eoncern abuut a new play, than if 
you had never had anything to do 
with the stage.” Jounson. “ Why, 
Sir, our tastes greatly alter. The 
lad does not care for the  child’s 
rattle, and the old man does not care 
for the young man’s whore.” Goup- 
smitu. “ Nay, Sir, but your muse 
was nota whore.’ Jounson. “ Sir, 
Ido not think she was. But as we 
advance in the journey of life, we 
drop some of the things which have 
pleased us; whether it be that we 
are fatigued, and don’t choose to 
carry so many things any farther; or 
that we find other things which we 
like better.” (Boswell. ) 
(To be continued.) 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 30. 


Junctarum discordia semina reruin, 


Vicar oF Bray. We frequently 
hear this reverend son of the church 
mentioned, though his name has out- 
lived the recollection of his pious 
manceuvres. He was the Vicar of 
Bray, in Berkshire ; a Papist during 
the reign of Henry VIII. and a 
Protestant under Edward VI. He 
He was a Papist again under Queen 
Mary, and became once more a 
Protestant in the reign of Elizabeth. 


When this scandal to the gown was . 


reproached with the versatility of his 
religious creeds, he answered, “I 
cannot deny that; bul, if I changed 
my religion, L am sure I kept true to 
my principle, which is to live and die 
Vicar of Bray.” 

Literary Vanity. Hannah More, 
in her “ Christian Morals,” relates, 
as an instance of literary vanity, that 
being once in Wales, a clergyman, 
who had composed a sermon, and 
purposed publishing it, asked her 
advice as to how many thousand 
copies he should print. She recom- 
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mended him to limit them toe buu- 
dreds. The sermon was accordingly 
printed; but few copies were sold, 
except to the authow’s friends. On 
her return to Wales, soon after, from 
the metropolis, he anxiously inquired 
whether his sermon had made much 
noise in the literary world; and if 
she had not observed a reformation 
of manners at the court end of the 
town since its publication. 

Sy. Pavw’s, at the commencement 
of the 17th century, was constantly 
open, aud was equally the resort of 
the busy and the idle.  “ Paule’s 
Waike” is thus described in Blount’s 
“ Microcosmographie ; or, a Piece 
of the World Discovered,’  12mo. 
1628 :—“ It is the land’s epitome, or 
you may call it the lesser ile of 
Greate Brittaine. It is more then 
this, the whole world’s map, which 
you may here discerne in the most 
perfect motion, justling and turning. 
It is a heape of stones and men, 
with a vast confusion of languages ; 
and were the steeple not sanctified, 
nothing liker Babel. The noyse in 
it is like that of bees; a strange 
humming or buzze, mixt of walking, 
tongues, and feet. It is a kiad of 
still roare, or loud whisper. It is 
the great exchange of ail discourse ; 
aud no business whatsoever, but is 
here slirring and a-foot. It is the 
synod of all pates politicke, joynted 
and laid together in the most serious 
posture ; and they are not half so 
busy at the Parliament. It is the 
anticke of tailes to tailes, and backes 
to backes ; and for vizards, you need 
go no further than faces. _—It is the 
market of young lecturers, whom you 
may cheapen at all rates and sizes. 
It is the general mint of all famous 
lies, which are here, like the legends 
Popery, first coyned and stamped in 
the church. All inventions are 
emptied here, and not few pockets. 
The best sign of a temple in it is, 
that it is the theeves’ sanctuary, which 
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robbe more safely in the croud, than 
in a_ wildernesse; whilst every 
searcher is a bushe to hide them. 
It is ibe other expense of the day, 
after playes, tauern, and a baudy- 
house; and men have still some 
oathes left to sweare here. It 
is the eares’ brothell, and_ satisfies 
their lust and ytch. The visitants 
are all men, wilhout exceptions; but 
the principall inhabitants and pos- 
sessors are stale knights, and cap- 
taines out of service: men of long 
rapiers and breeches, which after all 
turn merchants here, and traffic for 
newes. Some make it a preface to 
their dinner, and travel fer a_sto- 
macke; but thriftier men make it 
their ordinarie, and boord here very 
cheape. Of all such places, it is 
Jeasit haunted with hobgoblins ; for if 
a ghost would walke here, hee could 
not.” 

ComBinc THe Harr, Strange 
as it would now appear, it was the 
usual practice of gentlemen in the 
17th century, to comb their hair or 
wigs whilst in company. When on 
visits, either of ceremony or of busi- 
ness, or even in the company of 
ladies, and at public places, this was 
their constant amusement; and the 
fashion continued until the reign of 
Queen Anne. Dryden alludes to it, 
in the Prologue to “ Almanzor and 
Almahide,” 10672:— 


. * But as when vizard mask appears 


in Pit, 

Straight evry man who thinks 
himself a wit, 

** Perks up; and managing his comb 
with grace, 

*¢ With his white wig sets off his nut- 
brown face.” 


Also in the “ Parson’s Wedding,” 
by Killigrew, 1663, Act i. Scene 3.— 
“ Enter Jack Constant, Will Sad, 
Jolly, and a Footman; they comb 
their heads and talk.” And Mincing, 
in the “ Way of the World,” says— 
“the gentlemen stay but to comb, 
Madam, and will wait on you.” 


The universality of this custom jis 
farther shewn by a passage in “ The 
Young Gallant’s Academy ; or, Di. 
rections how he should behave jn 
all places and company, &c. B 
Sam. Overcorne,”’ 1674 Jet 
our gallant, (having paid his halfe. 
crowne, and given the door-keeper 
his ticket,) presently advance hin- 
self into the middle of the Pit; 
where, having made his honour to the 
rest of the company, but especially to 
the Vizard Masks, let him pull out 
his comb, and manage his flaxen wig 
with all the grace he can.” 

Citrerns, or Lutes, were formerly 
part of the furniture of a barber's 
shop; and, as Sir John Hawkins 
observes, in his Notes on Walton’s 
“Complete Angler,” p. 225, Edit. 
1808, answered the end of a news- 
paper, the now common amusement 
of waiting customers. In an old 
book of Enigmas, to each of which 
the author has prefixed a wooden 
cut of the subject, one of the solu- 
tions is A Barner; and the cut 
represents a barber’s shop, in which 
there is one person sitting in a chair, 
under the barber’s hands; _ while 
another, who is waiting for iis turp, 
is playing on a lute ; and on the side 
of the shop hangs another instrument, 
of the Lute or Cittern kind. This 
custom will explain the passage in 
Ben Jonson’s “ Silent Woman,” 
Act iii. Scene 5. where Morose cries 
out, ‘‘ That cursed barber! I have 
married his Cittern, that is common 
to all men.”—Again, in Middleton’s 
“Mayor of Quinborough,” Act ill. 
Scene 3.— 


“ T gave that burber a fustian suit, — 

** And twice redeemed his Cittern; 
he may remember me.” 

Also in Decker’s ‘* Honest Whore,” 

Part 2. Matheo terms his wile a 

barber’s Cittern, for every serving- 


‘man to play upon.” 


Clement’s Inn, 
May the ist, 1819. 


DANGLE, JU%- 
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Original Poetry. 


Stanzas to ——— 


** Other days come back on me, 
« With recollected music ; though the tone 
** Is chany’d and solemn.” 


tone is chang’d,” indeed 
since last we met ; 
Much chang’d;—and destiny has 
done her worst. 
Yet never, never can the bard forget 
The eye, beneath whose smile her 
infant muse was nurs’d. 


The radiance of the past will oft re- 
turn, 
In bright remembrance, to the poet’s 
mind : 
The light of ** other days,’’ like lamps 
that burn 
In the sepulchral vault where pii- 
grims are enshrin’d ; 


Casting a shadowy lustre o’er each 
form 
That sleeps beneath the beams, that 
shine in vain ; 
They may illume the dead ; but can- 
not warm 
Those eyes which death has seal’d, 
to light and life again ! 


So shines the mem’ry of its earlier 
days 
Upon this heart; that, chill’d to 
marble now, _ 


Ner feels nor heeds the light that 


round it plays'!— 
Reckless I view life’s scene, with 
fix’d and sullen brow! 


For me to gaze upon the chequer’d 
past, 
Were worse than madness ;—no! 
henceforth my heart 
All thoughts of “ other days” away 
must cast, 


And nerve itself to act the stoic’s 
eallons part! 


There was a time, when my heart 
lightly dane’d 
To its own music ;—now those hours 
are fled: 
Yet I repine not ;—fortune may have 
chanc’d 
To pour its cup of wrath on some 
Jess guilty head! 


I bow submissive ;—henceforth, not a 
sigh 
Shall issue from my breast; nor 
wandering tear 
Dim with its burning flood this glazing 
eye: 
Fate! thou hast done thy worst; 
nought now can wound me here! 


May ist, 1819. SAPPHO, JUN. 


To 


Yes! there was once a charm, a sacred 
charm, 
That o’er my soul a magic influence 
shed ; 
That wrapt each “ waking dream” in 
heav’nly calin ; 


And gay, delusive, wanton fancy 
fed. 


Like the light breeze, that wakes the 
early dawn, 
Ere the meridian sun’s consuming 
ray 
Blights the cool odour of the dewy 
lawn, 
It shed a balmy fragrance on my 
way. 


Then this lone heart, which now is 
sear’d and blighted, 
In the full confidence of buoyant 
youth, 
Felt the fond throb of sacred love re- 
quited 
By vows of endless constancy and 
truth, 
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Then ewry form, in brilliant fancy’s 
eyes, 
Seem’d, like the op’ning flow’rs of 
blooming May, 
In nature’s richest drap’ry to arise ; 
Too soon like them they shrunk and 
died away. 


Hadst thou been kind, tho’ the world’s 
venal scorn 
I{ad been the portion of my future 
days, 
Bless’d with thy love, I could have 
calmly borne, 
And spurn’d alike, its censure and 
its praise. 


But now, alas! each fonder hope for- 
saking, 
Affection’s kindly bond asunder 
torn, 
Falsehood, thro’ ev’ry social prospect 
breaking, 
Leaves me unsolac’d, o’er past joy 
to mourn. 


The pledge oflove, the rose thou gav’st, 
is faded ; 
Love’s wither’d flow’r can never 
bloom again ; 
{t droop’d to see thec thus in heart 
degraded ; 
It died to expiate the guilty stain. 
Yet, allin vain! love’s cherish’d dream 
is o’er, 
And fancy’s image is no longer 
Say 
As the wave dashes from the rocky 


shore, 
Pleasure thas wing’d a rapid flight 

away. 
Lendon, March 20, 1819. RUSTACE. 


The Rose. 


With Julia’s aid, a rose V’ll trace, 
A rose supremely fair ; 
With stronger fragrance, bri ghter 
grace, 
Than royal gardens bear. 


First let your snowy breast supply 
The paper’s spotless white ; 

The pencil next, your sloe-black eye, 
With which Love’s us’d to write. 


Thus furnish’d, tho’ my skill be weak, 
I’}l yet the task pursue ; 

And borrow from your glowing cheek 
The rose’s modest hue. 


With sweetness to endue the flow’r, 
DP} next your lips assail ; 

Your kisses’ rich perfume has pow’r 
To match Arabia’s gale. 


But be the piece imperfect still ; 
Nor let my Julia’s scorn 

With frowns unask’d the task fulfil, 
And give the rose a thorn. 

April 10, 1819. w. 


On seeing Mrs. Mountain at the Royal 
Circus. 
Says tricking Mahomet—“ To me 
Mountains shall haste, I trow.”— 
Ile call’'d: they came not. Well,” 
said he, 
“ All’s one ; to them I'll go.” 


How much more favour Nature shews 
To Dibdin, child of whim! 
He ne’er unto the Mountain goes, 
The Mountain comes to him. 
MONTICOLA. 


On sceing tro beautiful female do- 
mestics at the window of Charles 
Few, Esq. 3, Henrietta Street, Co- 
vent Garden. 

Few have such maids, yet Fem such 

maids can boast 

As few can match—I find it, tomy cost! 

Tis said these damsels cast their eyes 

on few, 

But many are the hearts their eyes 

subdue. 

Could I few moments with these maids 

employ, 

Though few the moments, yet how 

great the joy! 
Gray’s-Inn. F.A. 
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